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BUZZIE is just learning to write. 

And every line he writes starts out with big, 
generous letters and ends up with little squeezed- 
up ones. 


The trouble, of course, is that he hasn’t learned 
to plan ahead. He concentrates on making those 
big letters, and lets the ead of the line take care 
of itself. 

Many grownups have the same trouble Buzzie 
has—not with their handwriting, but with their 
money. 

They blow it all at the beginning, when it looks 
like there’s nothing to worry about, and let the 
“end of the line” take care of itself. But it prac- 
tically never does. 


That’s why the Payroll Savings Plan and the 
Bond-A-Month Plan are such a blessing. They are 
“human-nature-proof.” 


For you don’t have to keep batting yourself 
over the head to save money when you're on one 
of these plans. The saving is done for you—auto- 
matically. 


And remember, every U.S. Savings Bond you 
buy brings you $4 in ten years for every $3 ine 
vested. 


So don’t let your life run on like Buzzie’s hand- 
writing. Fix up the “end of the line” once and for 
all by signing up today for the Payroll Savings 
Plan—or, if you are not on a payroll, the Bond- 
A-Month Plan at your bank. 


Automatic Saving is sure SAVING —U.S. SAVINGS Bonos 


B Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service, 
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ETTERS FROM 
READERS OF THE ROTARIAN 


Approves Educational Support 

Says A. Ewinc Konotp, Rotarian 

High-School Principal 

Santa Monica, California 

May I take this opportunity as an edu- 
cator of expressing to you my personal 
appreciation for the excellent editorial 
in THe Rotarian for September relative 
to the needs and challenge of public edu- 
cation in the United States [see Last 
Page Comment]. 

While for many reasons I am very 
proud of Rotary Club activities, it gives 
me additional pleasure to see the edi- 
torial support of Rotarians in the real 
challenge of providing adequate and 
proper education to our children so that 


they may continue the traditions of our | 
great country and be adequately pre- | 
pared to carry on their trust and respon- 


sibilities for their heritage. 


We Use Men Teachers 
Says L. A. Barrett, Rotarian 
Superintendent of Schools 
Salida, Colorado 
We in Salida were particularly inter- 
ested in your debate-of-the-month about 
men teachers in THE Rotarian for Sep- 
tember. We can’t resist the temptation 
to tell you that 13 of the 16 Salida High 
School teachers are men. The entire 
system has 17 men teachers out of 40, 
including a man principal 
Ours is a high school of about 300 pu- 
pils, and the fine thing about the men 
teachers is that they tend to stay in the 
community—many having taught to- 
gether for about 20 years. Most of them 
live in the community, belong to organi- 
zations, and have families 
We firmly believe that our men teach- 
ers have reduced our discipline cases, 
and I am sure they have made it pos- 
sible for our lads to get some fine train- 
ing from the masculine point of view. 
It takes more money in salaries to get 
and hold men teachers, but we believe 
it is money well spent. 


Light Misplaced 

Believes C. U. SHorey, Rotarian 

Photographer 

Lancaster, New Hampshire 

In THE RoOTARIAN for September I find 
a very lovely picture of Cape Ann Light 
purported to be located at New Glou- 
cester, Maine. As New Gloucester, 
Maine, is an inland town some 20 miles 
from the ocean, I am wondering if this 
is not the light at Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts, which | believe is Cape Ann Light, 
though I have never seen it. 


A Navigational Error 

Pointed Out by CLINTON B. Conway 

Electrical Engineer 

Secretary, Rotary Club 

Kingsville, Maryland 

After reading the description of the 
picture on page 7 of THE Rorarian, en- 
titled Cape Ann Light, I suggest that a 
suitable navigation award be given to 
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OTHERS SAVE ON 
LARGE-AREA SCRUBBING 
. . « Why Not You? 


Now especially, with the need for 
— costs, savings such as are 
aye e with a Finnell Scrubber- 
‘ac are well worth investigating. 


With a Finnell Scrubber-Vac, all 
four of the floor-cleaning opera- 
tions can be done mechanically! 
This combination machine applies the 
cleanser, scrubs, rinses if required, and 
picks up. With one or two operators, it 
can do a cleaning job better in half the 
time it takes a crew of six to eight using 
separate equipment for the several 
operations. 


The model illustrated below, for heavy 
duty requirements, has a cleaning capacity 
up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour. Finnell makes 
several Scrubber-Vac Machines, all self- 
propelled, including a single disc model 
for use on the smoother type of floors. It 
cleans up to 10,000 sq. ft. per hour! 


Have a talk with the nearby Finnell man. 
See what you would save with a Finnell 
Scrubber -Vac. Incidentally, it’s good to 
know that when you choose Finnell 
Equipment, a Finnell man is readily avail- 
able to help train your maintenance 
operators in its proper use. For 
consultation, demonstration, or 
literature, phone or write near- 
est Finnell Branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 4710 East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. Branch Offices 
in all principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. 


A 


Finnell 


SCRUBBER-VAC 


BRANCHES 


FINMELL SYSTEM, int. WALL 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE 


PRINCIPAL 








IN ORANGE COUNTY 
FLORIDA 


YES—FREE—glorious sunshine, inspiring 
beauty of subtropical wonderland; hun- 
dreds of lakes for fishing, swimming and 
boating. Even the things that cost are 
moderate. Enjoy living at its best—in 
Orange County, heart of Florida's fab- 
ulous citrus kingdom. 
Write for Free Literature 


ORANGE COUNTY CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


Room 42, County Court House 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


—FRESH WALLEYE PIKE— 
AND NORTHERN PIKE 


Delivered to your nearest express office packed 

in flake ice. Minimum shipment 50 pounds, 

mixed if desired Prices delivered to your 
nearest express office all charges paid: 

Dressed and Gilled Walleyes 34¢ per Ib. 

Walleye Fillets 65¢ per Ib. 

Headless Dressed Northerns 26¢ per Ib. 

a Pike Fillets 40¢ per Ib. 

ent; we have es is of satisfied 

al and Easte States We can 

cr “et orders from 5S athens States or West of 

rom outside the U.S.A. and Canada 
cold storage locker for the 
easily digested, always 


now and fill your 
Fish is good food 


Mail orders direct te producers 


BOWMAN FISHERIES 


HUDSON, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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WHEN IN CHICAGO 
Why not eat at 


Choice of 47 Appetizing 
Delicious Sea 
Food Dinners 


FAMOUS Fon LOBSTER DINNERS 


632 WN. Clark Street hicago, tt! 


Free Parking 











TOWN HOUSE 


SAN FRANCISCO 


os x 
studee Ciub 
PALO ALTO 





ERNEST COKER’S 


Ye Old College Inn 


HOUSTON OLDEST FINE RESTAURANT 
Duncan Hines’ jection 


South ud Rotary Meets Every Wed.~6:15 P.M 
6545 MAIN STREET HOUSTON, TEXAS 














the Editors for their reading of the Light 
List. A seaweed wreath with cod skins 
might be appropriate. Charts indicate 
that they are about 100 miles off course 
and 13 miles up the Royal River. 

In short, Cape Ann Light is at Glou- 
cester, Massachusetts, not at New Glou- 
cester, Maine, as stated. 


Editors’ travel folders 
have new marginal notes as a result of a 
misreading of the Light List of points in 
and around Gloucester, Massachusetts! Their 
only explanation is that information accom- 
panying the photograph was in error 


Eps. Notre: The 


Pertinent eee 

From Arcuie S. MCNEILL, 

Realtor 

Orange, Texas 

I have just read in THe Rotarian for 
August the article Is This Your Jail?, 
by Melvin L. Hayes. I would like to ask 
Mr. Hayes: “Are these jailers Ameri- 
cans? Are they elected by American vot- 
ers? Or appointed by elected officers? 
Are these jails approved by those in au- 
thority?” 

If jails are as he reports, 
the voters make the changes 


Rotarian 


why don’t 
in officers? 


Action at Local Level 

Carried On by W. E. Gest, Rotarian 

Owner, Stoker Company 

Defiance, Ohio 

After reading Is This Your Jail?, by 
Melvin L. Hayes in THe Rorarian for 
August, I went to our local jail and made 
a thorough investigation. I found every- 
thing immaculately clean and in good 
order. I found but one prisoner, a man 
who was jailed the second time for in 
decent exposure to small girls. I gave 
him a heart-to-heart talk and took some 
good reading matter to him. 

I made an appointment with our local 
State representative today with a view 
of promoting legislation suggested by 
James V. Bennett. Both our representa 
tive and sheriff are men of the highest 
ideals and I hope to get good results 


185 Men, 100 Classifications 
Notes Ray HoOrRSEFIELD, Cle rgyman 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Flin Flon, Manitoba, Canada 

I have just been looking over the 
ernors of Rotary International Districts 
for 1949-50 [see THe Rotarian for Au- 
gust for their pictures] and am surprised 


Gov- 


to find that among 185 names there are 
nearly 100 different classifications. 

There are 16 lawyers; 14 educators; 
12 doctors; 9 insurance men; 7 bankers; 
5 each of lumber dealers, contractors, 
newspaper publishers, auto dealers, and 
preachers; 4 in the post-office service; 3 
each of dentists, accountants, and no- 
taries public. Fifteen classifications are 
represented by 2 men each, and no less 
than 59 classifications have produced 
one Governor each. 

It seems to me that this speaks very 
well for the general recognition by Ro- 
tarians of the “worthiness of all useful 
occupations.” 


Re: ‘Foreigners’ in Rotary 
By T. ArtHur McCrea, Rotarian 
Farmer 
Bracebridge, Ontario, Canada 

In Last Page Comment in Tue Ro- 
TARIAN for August appeared this quota- 
tion from Angus S. Mitchell, Immediate 
Past President of Rotary International: 
“There are no foreigners in Rotary; in- 
deed, the most foreign word in Rotary 
is ‘foreigner.’ ” 

Yet—I, a Canadian, and another guest 
from Hong Kong were recently intro- 
duced at a Florida Rotary Club as two 
foreigners. Let us hope that the excep- 
tion proves the rule. Certainly, both 
being Britishers, we were shocked. 


Who's a Member of Rotary? 

By Wicrrip H. WIiLLiAMs, Rotarian 

Shoe Retailer 

Finchley, London, England 

For the last few years I have counted 
it a pleasure to receive regularly a copy 
of THe Rotarian and I have found 
inspiration and great enjoyment in read- 
ing it. Consequently, as a very ordi- 
nary, but I hope enthusiastic, member 
of Rotary International, I was greatly 
perturbed to see it stated authoritative 
ly, in reply to a question, in Little Les- 
son in Rotary in THE Rorarian for June, 
that a Rotarian is not a member of Ro- 
tary International, but that the Club he 
has joined is a member of that august 
body. 

This is entirely contrary to my hum- 
ble conception of what happens when a 
man is inducted into Rotary and cuts 
right across the fundamental! principles 
of Rotary itself, as I understand it. 

From the day of my induction, I have 


a | 


—— 


“You two together?” 


THE ROTARIAN 





been 
that 


very happy and proud to think 
I—not my Club—was an actual 
member, no matter how insignificant, of 
a body of men (not Clubs) banded to- 
gether to encourage and foster the ideal 
of service, in every walk of life, through 
the development of friendship and the 
application of the simple ideals of hon- 
esty, truth, and integrity, in all our 
dealings with our fellowmen and, fur- 
ther, that the name of that body of men 
was Rotary International. 


Rotarian Williams’ 
fundamental, we 
Rotary’s basic 
Article IV, Sec- 


Nore: Because 
pivots on a Rotary 
quoting from 
Constitution, 


EDs 
query 
answer it by 
document, the 


membership of Rotary International 
shall consist of Rotary Clubs which, having 
agreed to be bound by the Constitution and 
By-Laws of Rotary International and having 
been granted a certificate of membership, 
continue to perform the obligations as set 
forth in this Constitution and By-Laws.” 
Section 3: “A Rotary Club shall be com- 
posed of men with the qualifications herein- 
after provided and no Club shall be qualified 
for membership in Rotary International un- 
less the qualifications of its active members 
are substantially as follows. us 


A Protest on a Picture 
From P. E. ARSENAULT, Rotarian 
Restaurateur 
Baie Comeau, Quebec, Canada 

Allow me to draw your attention “to 
the picture in Odd Shots representing 
a Quebec poorly spelled restaurant sign 
[THe Rotarian for July]. 

Personally, I am a very broad-minded 
Canadian of French origin, but when I 
saw that picture I did not like it because 
it struck me as though it were a mock- 
ery of a man who at least is trying his 
best to give service to his customers. 
If I thought thus, I know personally the 
feelings of a large majority of the French 
element of this Province would be a lot 
stronger than mine. 

We would appreciate very 
Rotary’s sake that in your next 
THE RorTaRiIAN a mention would be made 
that the said picture was not intended 
for what it may have been taken by 
many 


much for 
issue of 


Eps. Nore: Our 
question (English 


apologies. The photo in 
Spoking) was published 
as an instance of humorous results that 
sometimes arise when one tries to learn a 
new language Perhaps the bizarre 
examples are provided by those whose na- 
tive language is English who attempt to 
speak French 


most 


McNamee Village ‘An Inspiration’ 
Finds E. W 


Executive 


BiuM, Rotarian 
Director 
Housing Authority 

Houston, Texas 

The splendid article 
McNamee Village, by 
bleby [THe Rotarian for July], is an in- 
spiration to those of us who are also 
trying to rid America of cancerous slum 
the heart of great and 
to discern 


From Slums to 
Edward P. Dim- 


areas in oul 


prosperous cities. It is easy 
from Rotarian Dimbleby’s article that 
he knows the problem from firsthand 
experience and, therefore, could describe 
so well the effect of slums on the people. 
You just can’t know this problem and 
then be content to let it remain. 

Rotary would, of 
helping to provide medical 
good life available 
African families. I 


in on 
care and 
to these 
wonder 


course, be 


make a 
South 
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whether many of vur American Rotary 
Clubs are interested in the problems 
confronted by those managing public- 
housing projects in this country where 
all the families have come from slum 
areas and bring with them some of the 
attendant ills that grow in such places? 
Not a bad project for some Club. 


Reprimand Remembered 
By Greorce F. FLemine, Rotarian 
Photographer 
Sidney, British Columbia, Canada 
The final paragraph of Last Page 
Comment in the May issue refers to a 


speaker trying to entertain a Rotary 
Club by using foul jokes. The repri- 
mand he got was perfect. It brings to 
my mind a true story in which I played 
the part of the villain. It happened 
more than 30 years ago and since that 
time I have been very careful what kind 
of a joke I repeat. 

I had an appointment to make some 
photographs of members of the midway 
at the fair grounds in my old home 
town. On my way to the grounds I 
stopped to talk with the young man 
who had charge of one of the turnstiles. 
While we were talking, something 
prompted me [Continued on page 54] 
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San Juan, Puerto Rico 
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ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Direction Dinkler 
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CALIFORNIA 

DESERT HOT SPRINGS HEALTH RESORT. Public Baths, 
Pool, Bungalows, Courts and Apartments. L. W. Coffee, 
| Rotary meets Thursday 12:10. 
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FLORIDA—Continued 
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in their rich yet subtle 
beauty, choice Oriental and 

Aubusson rugs are a 
constant source of pride to 
those who love fine things. 


NAHIGIAN | 
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Y) COOPER IN 


Established 1890 


169 North Wabash Ave. @ FRanklin 2-8800 
Chicago, Illinois 


The World's Largest Collection 
of Fine Oriental Rugs 


© RUGS SENT ON APPROVAL 
TO ROTARIANS a 
AND THEIR FRIENDS © 
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Wear it with pride at 
Rotary meetings, for 
business and pleasure 


A handsome tie 

of pure dye Charvet 

silk. Finely fashioned 

by our crafts 

men. Small blue and gold 
Rotary emblems are actually 
woven into the body of the 
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Truly a distinctive symbol of Rota y 
The ideal gift. Four-in-hands 
Adjustable bows $2.50 each 


custom 
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tion $3.50 
each 
G. S. HARVALE & CO. 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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A Press Report Corrected 


WHAT happened at the 
New York Convention to “He 
Profits 
Best”? 

A number of 
erroneous 


Rotarians, 
misled by 
association reports, have writ- 
ten to find out. For answer 
we quote from a statement 
by President Percy Hodgson 
and General Secretary Philip Lovejoy 

A brief summary of what happened is 
that the Rotary Club of London, Eng- 
land, offered a Resolution to the New 
York Convention that would discard the 
phrase “He Profits Most Who Serves 
Best.” That phrase never was adopted 
as an official motto of Rotary. It 
been coupled for years with the phrase 
“Service above Self.” Traditionally the 

| two phrases have been (ised as so-called 
mottoes and have appeared on Rotary 
International letterheads and in the lit- 
erature of Rotary International 

It is specifically stated in the “Man- 
ual of Procedure” that the phrase “He 

| Profits Most Who Serves Best” is 
the property of Rotary International 
| It was used by Arthur Frederick Shel- 


press- 


has 


not 


don in a talk before a Rotary Conven- 
| tion back in 1910. It caught on and has 
| been used since 
In 1929, at the Dallas 
there was a Resolution 
tary International in Great Britain and 
Ireland to discontinue the use of the 
motto “He Profits Most Who 
Best,”” but this Resolution was rejected 


Convention, 
offered by Ro 


Serves 


This year when the proposal came up, 
the Board, having noted difficulties ovet 
the vears in translating the phrase into 
languages other than English, there 
having frequent reports on this 
difficulty, decided to request the Secre 
tary to cease using the phrase in 
official literature of RI, but with 
proviso that present supplies could be 
used so long as they 

When the Resolution was presented 
to the Council on Legislation, the Chai 
man read the action of the Board, 
whereupon the representative of the 
proposing Club of London, England 
moved that the Resolution be with 
drawn. The Council agreed and later the 
Convention concurred in the with 
drawal. That’s all there is to it. The 
Board did take which 


would restrict any 


been 


the 


the 


lasted 


not any action 


Club or Rotarian 
from 
That 
policy 


using the phrase, 
did any 


with reference to the profit mo- 


action not envisage 
tive, or private enterprise, or any other 
economic plan of action. It did not 
the validity of the phrase “He 
Most Who Serves Best.” The 
Board merely said to the Secretary, 
“Don’t publish it any more since there 
is difficulty of translation.” 


negate 
Profits 


be 
WA Little 
Fp 
Most Who Serves Bs ; 
“Lesson 
” 


aM 
Rotary 


éQué pasé en la Convencion 
de Nueva York con “Se Benefi- 
cia Mads el que Sirve Mejor”? 

Varios rotarios, desorienta- 
dos por informes erroneos de 
prensa, han escrito pidiendo 
aclaracion. Enrespuestatrans 
cribimos parte de una declaru- 
cién del Presidente Hodgson y 
del Secretario Lovejoy. 

En breve, lo acontecido es que el Ro- 
tary Club de Londres present6 un pro- 
yecto de resolucion a la Convencion de 
Nueva York para que se descartara la 
frase “Se Beneficia Mas el que Sirve 
Mejor”. Dicha frase jamds fué adoptada 
como lema oficial de Rotary. Se la ha 
unido durante varios anos con la frase 
“Dar de Si Antes de Pensar en Si”. Tra- 
dicionalmente se han empleado ambas 
frases como lemas tacitos y han apareci- 
do en el papel de correspondencia de 
R. I. y en la literatura de R. I 

Se expone de un modo expreso en el 
“Manual de Procedimientos” que la frase 
“Se Beneficia Mas el que Sirve Mejor” 
no es propiedad de Rotary International 
La empleé Arturo Federico Sheldon en 
una charla pronunciada en 1910 en una 
convencion rotaria. Gust6 y se ha veni 
do empleando desde entonces. 

En 1929, en la Convencion de Dallas, 
Rotary International en la Gran Breta- 
ha e Irlanda present6 un proyecto de 
resolucion para que dejara de emplearse 
el lema “Se Beneficia Mas el que Sirve 
Mejor”, que fué rechazado 

Este ano, cuando surgio la proposicién, 
la directiva, habiendo advertido las difi 
cultades que en el curso de los anos se 
han presentado para traducir la frase a 
idiomas distintos del inglés, y existiendo 
frecuentes informes sobre estas dificulta- 
des, decidi6 pedir al secretario que deje 
de usar dicha frase en la literatura oficia} 
de R.L., pero con la salvedad de que las 
actuales existencias de material puedan 
aprovecharse hasta que se agoten. 

Cuando el proyecto de resolucién fué 
presentado al Consejo de Legislacion, el 
presidente leyo el acuerdo de la directiva, 
en vista del cual el representante del 
club proponente de Londres, Inglaterra, 
pidid que dicho proyecto de resolucion 
se retirara. El] Consejo consintié y, 
posteriormente, la Convencién aprobé el 
retiro del proyecto. Esto es todo lo que 
ha pasado. La directiva no tomé ningiin 
acuerdo que prohiba a ningitin club, ni 
a ningtn rotario servirse de la frase... 

Tal proceder no tiene en mira ninguna 
politica con referencia al movil del lucro 
en los negocios, ni al sistema de empresa 
privada, ni a ningun otro plan econémi- 
co. No nego la validez de la frase “Se 
Beneficia Mas el que Sirve Mejor”. La 
directiva simplemente dijo al secreta- 
rio: “No la publiqué mas puesto que 
hay dificultades para traducirla”’. 





it you want further opportunity to 
read Rotary” in Spanish, you will 
find it in Revista Roraria, Rotary’'s 
magazine published in that language 
A one-year subscription in the Amer- 
icas is $2 








Si desea usted mds oportunidades 
de “leer Rotary” en espanol las en- 
contrard en Revista Roraria, la revis- 
ta de Rotary editada en el mencionado 
idioma. La suscripcién anual en el 
continente americano cuesta $2 
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Guest Editorial 


No Escalator to Heaven 


WORDS WON'T CARRY US TO A MORE LIVABLE WORLD. 


NEITHER WILL WISHES. BUT RINGING DOORBELLS MAY. 


Ar PUBLIC ceremonies a 


speaker is always tempted to bring 
out the old and familiar double- 
ended words and to use them on 
the audience as a sort of Swedish 
massage. This gives us a sense of 
well-being and sends us home half 
convinced that if we repeat the 
words often enough—abracadabra! 
—our world inevitably will move 
toward its golden dawn to the tune 
of a Sousa march 

The words are so familiar: de- 
mocracy, freedom, idealism, indi- 
vidualism, dignity of man, destiny. 
You hear them at banquets, at com- 
mencements, at patriotic celebra- 
tions, at political conventions. 

They are words used by hungry 
men to mean one thing, by well-fed 
men to mean another, by all sorts 
of men who don’t know what they 
mean. They have come to be a sort 
of bath we take when we feel dirty, 
and we cleanse ourselves with 
them, and then we pour them down 
the drain and think nothing more 
about them until we’re dirty again. 

They’re good words—they are 
the most wonderful words in the 
world—but they have been so 
cheaply and dishonestly and fool- 
ishly used so many times that they 
have lost much of whatever defini- 
tion they had 

I think I know two things about 
people. For one thing, we must be- 
lieve. We must believe there’s a 
point to our lives and a point to our 
labors. If tomorrow 
science should show 
us definite proof 
that this earth was a 
clay ball flying 
meaningless through 
a meaningless space, 
and inhabited by creatures with no 
pattern and no purpose—if that 
evidence were to come to us, it 
would be necessary for us to reject 
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it and somehow build a world and a 
universe in which we could believe. 

I imagine the U. S. Government 
Printing Office issued 100 million 
prints of Norman Rockwell’s paint- 
ings of The Four Freedoms during 
the last war. The Four Freedoms 
was our slogan. As an inspirational 
thing, the phrase was magnificent, 
but I doubt if the phrase itself has 
brought freedom an inch nearer for 
any Pole or Czech or Hungarian. 
Belief in words by themselves is 
not enough. 

The declaration of a noble inten- 
tion is not.the achievement of a 
condition, and this brings us to the 
second fact concerning people. We 
will work when we must, we will 
make the fight we set for ourselves; 
yet if there is an easier way out, 
we'll take it. We don’t mind sweat- 
ing so long as sweating is the uni- 
versal condition, but should some- 
body tell us Joe Pungle is willing to 
sweat for us, we'll let Joe do it. The 
first time he does it, we'll thank 
him gratefully for the favor. The 
second time Joe sweats for us we'll 
begin to think it is no longer a 
favor, but a right we have coming 
to us, and we get quite angry when 
Joe doesn't do it. Somebody a long 
time back said there was no sort 
of hard labor a man wouldn't resort 
to in order to avoid hard labor 

When a football coach faces his 
candidates for the team at the be- 
ginning of the season, the first 
thing he asks himself is: Who are 
the men and who are the boys? And 
his first chore is to get rid of the 
boys. 

That also applies to citizenship. 
We were all men when the going 
was and the world was at 
peace and all we had to do was give 
out the big words as free advice 
which cost us nothing. It’s different 
now. If we build our little dream- 


easy 


By Ernest Haycox 


Author of Historical Novels; President, 
Rotary Club, Portland, Oreg. 


house with words and watch real- 
ity’s first rough wind knock it flat, 
and if we cry out that the world’s 
much too sordid and selfish a place 
to improve, or if we then say that 
civilization has got too complex for 
any one small citizen to do any- 
thing about and he might as well 
therefore do nothing—in that event 
we're boys 


Ix CITIZENSHIP manhood 
comes to us when we break a few 
bones on the single truth which 
none of us can escape: You can’t 
build a livable world unless far out 
in the grass roots of every village 
and city there are people willing to 
ring doorbells for the homely and 
necessary little things. That act 
implies the acceptance of a per- 
sonal duty; and when that duty is 
accepted, it becomes the paid-up 
ticket of a paid-up citizen. There 
is no point whatever in talking 
about a decent world order unless 
you have a decent town order. 

It is not a spiritual bankruptcy 
which concerns us, for the spirit is 
there, as it always has been—it is 
the only enduring thing we pos- 
sess. What is required of us is that 
we rid ourselves of these adolescent 
reveries of a town or a country or 
a world which can be wished into 
being without tears and failure and 
misery along the way. 

We can't be tender about failure 
or shy about sweat. We have to 
believe—and as Rotarians we do 
believe—that this is a world capa- 
ble of progression, one brick and 
timber and stone upon another. We 
have to believe it or die as func- 
tioning human beings, and we 
have to believe that each of us 
must lay up his share of those 
bricks, timbers, and stones. 

There isn’t any escalator service 
to heaven. 
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ITTLE Johnny Farlow doesn’t need help to walk. He’s just humoring 

these two big fellows. They are holding him back!—not up. Since 
Johnny’s feet were straightened at the crippled-children clinic sponsored 
by the Asheboro, North Carolina, Rotary Club, he has been chasing 
all over the place. That’s Cleveland Thayer (left), who heads the 
Club’s Clinic Committee. With him is Andy Brown, a radio announcer, 
who—when he learned that hundreds of youngsters like Johnny have 
been helped during the clinic’s 15 years of service and that this kind 
of thing is going on all over the Rotary world—thought he’d found 
something he could talk about for a long, long time on or off the air. 
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The Marshall Plan 
and Europe Today 


THE FIRST STEP TO RECOVERY HAS BEEN MADE ..« 
AND COOPERATION WILL BRING NEW PROGRESS. 


By Paul-Henri Spaak 


President of the Consultative Assembly, 


‘be MARSHALL PLAN is so 
great and really indispensable 
that I should like everyone to un- 
derstand it. Had it not been for 
this initiative on the part of the 
United States, not only had the 
reconstruction of Europe been 
jeopardized, but even the very 
hope of organizing this construc- 
tion had been still-born. 

It is an easy matter to justify 
the Marshall Plan [E. R. P.—Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program]. At the 
close of the war which left Europe 
impoverished, we were under the 
obligation—in order to provide 
necessary nourishment for human 
beings and raw materials for the 
factories —of making extensive 
purchases in the United States. 
Several countries less favored 
than Belgium used the greater 
part of their gold reserve for this 
purpose. Toward 1947, the situa- 
tion of certain countries had be- 
come extremely precarious. Re- 
construction had not been accom- 
plished and very great obstacles 
still existed. The scarcity of cur- 
rency and of gold was immeasur- 
able, but it was necessary either 
to spend it or to stop buying pro- 
visions. 

This is what the United States 
understood with such fine gener- 
osity. I have frequently had the 
occasion to cite these words of 
General Marshall, spoken at Har- 
vard University and taken from 
an address which today is the ba- 
sis of the Marshall Plan. I have 
often cited these passages in an- 
swer to criticisms against the 
Marshall Plan. Many times have I 
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Council of Europe 


read and reread them, 
and I find them to be 
truly noble words: 

“Our policy is di- 
rected not against any 
country or doctrine but 
against hunger, pover- 
ty, desperation, and 
chaos. Its purpose 
should be the revival 
of a working economy 
in the world so as to 
permit the emergence 
of political and social 
conditions in which 
free institutions 
ae 

“It is already ev- 
ident that, before 
the United States 
Government can 
proceed much fur- 
ther in its efforts 
to alleviate the situation and help 
start the European world on its 
way to recovery, there must be 
some agreement among the coun- 
tries of Europe as to the require- 
ments of the situation and the 
part those countries themselves 
will take in order to give proper 
effect to whatever action might 
be taken by this Government. It 
would be neither fitting nor effi- 
cacious for this Government to 
undertake to draw up unilateral- 
ly a program designed to place 
Europe on its feet economically. 
This is the business of the Eu- 
ropeans. The initiative, I think, 
must come from Europe.” 

These words not only betoken 
sentiments of wisdom and gener- 
osity, but, at the same time, they 
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A Grtingiehed Belgian parliamentar- 
ian, Paul-Henri Spaak was Prime Min- 
ister before his election to his new post 
in the Council of Europe. He also heads 
the Belgian delegation to the U. N. 


indicate the political way we are 
about to enter. 

I have always said, the im- 
portance of the Marshall Plan lies 
not,so much in the large amount 
of sorely needed money the United 
States is placing at Europe's dis- 
position. However important the 
service this money is rendering, 
the most essential aspect is the 
opportunity the United States is 
offering us to reorganize our old 
continent. For, it is certain that, 
even at the termination of the 
Plan in 1952, the reconstruction 
of Europe will not be completed. 
If, at this time, our organization 
is not completely revised or es- 
tablished according to new rules, 
I fear Europe will suffer a period 
of decline and decadence. 
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But the fact that the United 
States has brought us this assist- 
ance, has permitted Europe to 
plan its own reorganization, say- 
ing, “Try to use our help for the 
best of your common interests”— 
that was an unhoped-for oppor- 


tunity which will perhaps never. * 


be repeated. So, responsible po- 


litical leaders of our times would. 


be unpardonable if they allowed 
the opportunity to slip. 

As soon as General Marshall 
had delivered his speech, Messrs. 
3evin and Bidault met together, 
and we must be grateful to them 
for having given his words their 
full meaning and reality. 

Answering his invitation, they 
immediately set up the European 
organization for the Marshall 
Plan. You must fully appreciate 
this—for it is very important: ev- 
erything that constitutes the Eu- 
ropean organization and every- 
thing pertaining to it must, of its 
very nature, provoke difficult dis- 
cussions. 

We of Belgium know how hard 
it is to codrdinate economic prob- 
lems and interests in our own 
country. We all know that there 
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exist not only differences of opin- 
ion and principles, but also the 
problem of finding a balance, a 
just basis which allows no one 
interest to be sacrificed to any 
other. 

If the solution proves difficult 
within one’s own country, it is 
far more complex when it is a 
question of reconciling and har- 
monizing the interests of 18 or 19 
countries, 

Let us be optimistic, and, above 
all, patient. Let us not expect 
immediate and spectacular suc- 
cesses. The cure for our ills will 
not be effected by waving a magic 
wand. Let us not lose sight of 
the fact that our task is to recon- 
cile the viewpoints of countries 
which, for a long time, have had 
contrary and rival interests. 
Agreement cannot be reached at 
a moment’s notice. 

No, the realization of the Mar- 
shall Plan is a long and exacting 
task. It is a task which must be 
undertaken realistically. Nowa- 
days, there are many men who 
proclaim themselves partisans of 
Benelux, of the European Organi- 
zation, of the Marshall Plan—nay, 


even of world-wide coéperation on 
economy. All these men are per- 
fectly sincere. But it is not enough 
to wish; we must place ourselves 
in the psychological position to 
accomplish it. 

Many believe that the organiza- 
tion of Europe will procure addi- 
tional advantages for each one in- 
dividually and for all collectively. 
Each class, and each individual, 
anticipates garnering the utmost 
from it. If that were the case, 
men would be culpable for not 
having established this organiza- 
tion long ago. The truth of the 
matter is that the organization 
we wish to create will obligate 
each member to make sacrifices 
according to his present situation 
—the surrender of something in 
the present for great well-being in 
the future. The magnitude and 
the scope of European coépera- 
tion is based on that very prem- 
ise. 

We undertook the task at Paris 
as well and as quickly as possible. 
During the first year, we had a 
double success. That will per- 
haps seem ironical to you, but I 
am serious. The first accomplish- 
ment is to have succeeded in di- 
viding among 18 countries the 
5 billion dollars which the United 
States had placed at their dis- 
posal. 

Do you think that it is not diffi- 
cult to find ground for agreement, 
when. no. country has anything 
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1 Austria 
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“He’s finally getting the hang of it.” That is 
the caption Dorman Smith put on this cartoon 
appearing in the Phoenix, Ariz., Gazette, 
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Europe Uniting! 


Somerunc new and promising was 
happening in Europe as this issue went to 
press. A Council of Europe was taking 
shape in a month-long meeting in Stras- 
Named as first 


Assembly was 


bourg, France. presi- 


dent of its Paul-Henri 


Spaak, the author of the accompanying 


a the outset 12 coun- 
e4 tries, the Council 


will explore means 
\ I 


article. 


Representing at 


for closer associa- 
tion among Gov- 
Churchill* ernments. As a 
forum, the Coun- 
cil does not have authority other than 
pcomes from its prestige. 

\ step was made in this direction in 
£1948 when the 
igium. The Netherlands, and Luxemburg) 
_— a customs union which the elder 


rrench statesman, Edouard Herriot, de- 


Benelux countries (Bel 


Beribed in Tue Rotarian for February, 
1948. 
their common borders as free as that be- 
i States of the United States. 


Its aim is to make trade across 


Eween the 
Simultaneously came the Marshall Plan, 
Reviewed by 


Bofiman, in the January, 1949, issue, and 


its administrator, Paul G. 


bearing significantly on European uni- 
fication 

The dream of a 
Gount Coudenhove-Kalergi pointed out in 
Burope Pulling Together in these pages 


united Europe, as 


im June, 1949, goes back 2,000 years to 
Jhlius Caesar. who forged a union by 
force. Today's new step toward a union, 
long advocated by Winston Churchill, 
Herriot. and others, is wholly voluntary. 
As for the actual 
structure of the 
organization, — the 
Council is divided 
Into two units 
“upper and lower 
houses,” so to 
speak. The For 
eign Ministers of 
the participating 
countries—Brit 
Italy. Herriot 
Belgium. The Netherlands, Sweden, Nor- 


way, Denmark. 


ain, France. 
Ireland, Luxemburg, 
form the Ministers 
101 delegates make up the 
Consultative Assembly, 


Greece, and Turkey 
Committee ; 
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and when each is keenly alive to 
its own interests? It took a long 
time and gave rise to long dis- 
cussions, but the 18 countries suc- 
ceeded in finding a reasonable for- 
mula for the distribution of the 
American aid. That was our first 
success. 

It was not the important one. 
From the start, we had to begin 
not only to share the dollars but, 
above all, to show that we had 
grasped the main point—that is to 
say, that we had begun to reor- 
ganize Europe. Last year we suc- 
ceeded in this domain by creating 
the European Monetary Fund 

From what do we suffer? From 
the impossibility of giving our 
export trade its full activity. 

In this regard, however, Bel- 
gium’s situation is rather para- 
doxical. It was very bright up to 
1948. That does not prevent us 
from remarking a certain lack of 
balance in the country. Compared 
with an industry which up to 
now has been extremely prosper- 
ous—the iron and steel industry— 
there are other industries which 
are less favorably circu.astanced 
The situation appears rather crit- 
ical for large textile companies 

We have tried to improve it 
Our negotiators proposed, by 
means of the Marshall Plan, to 
make European commerce more 
normal and to follow a policy of 
expansion. Knowing that many 
countries suffered from a scarcity 
of Belgian francs, we have ar- 
ranged for funds to be placed at 
the disposition of Europe within 
the framework of the Marshall 
Plan to give our foreign trade a 
greater extension 

Here are some figures which, 
in my opinion, show the impor- 
tance of what has been supplied 
3elgians. We have already 
received more than 6_ billion 
francs [136 million dollars]. We 
have devoted a large part of this 
sum to the European Monetary 
Fund with a view to improving 
our foreign trade, and we have 
devoted 2 billion 700 million [61 
million dollars] in our extraordi- 
nary budget to the promotion of 
industry in order to combat un- 
employment. 

When we agreed to put some 
of our funds in the European 
Monetary Fund, was our policy a 
good one? There is perhaps a 
more realistic policy—i.e., to get 
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out of the mess all by ourselves. 
We did not do that. We believed 
that we had to work together in 
the European spirit and try to 
improve our foreign trade, inas- 
much as that policy held out great 
advantages for Belgium. In fact, 
it allows foreign countries to buy 
more Belgian products and to 
hasten their own reconstruction. 

What are the results of this 
policy? To illustrate so that you 
may arrive at an accurate judg- 
ment, I will tell you that in 1948 
our foreign trade was still good in 
comparison with the year 1947, 
but we progressively felt a certain 
slackening; commercial treaties 
were concluded only with diffi- 
culty because of the scarcity of 
Belgian francs. I am not going 
to quote many figures to you. It 
will be enough for me to recall 
the first three months of 1949 

In this country supposedly on 
the edge of bankruptcy, where 
everybody is oppressed and de- 
bilitated, there are nonetheless 
some hopeful signs—e.g., the sta- 
tistics for our foreign trade. For 
each of the first three months of 
1949 our exports have exceeded 
7 billion frances [159 million dol- 
lars]—that is to say, we have sur- 
passed all our export records 
since the liberation 


Even more, an unusual thing 
for Belgium, we find that our real 
commercial balance appears fa- 
vorable. It shows, indeed, suc- 
cessive bonuses of 222 million 
francs [5 million dollars] for the 
month of February, of 467 million 
{11 million dollars] for March, 
and of 443 million [10 million dol- 
lars} in April, which’ represents 
a surplus of more than a billion 
francs [23 million dollars]. 

These figures for 1949, which 
show such a favorable increase, 
find their very natural explana- 
tion in the results of the Euro- 
pean Monetary Fund, whose es- 
tablishment was made possible 
only by the Marshall Plan. More- 
over, America has well under- 
stood, and we can be almost cer- 
tain that the policy of European 
coéperation as it is followed to- 
day within the framework of the 
Marshall Plan gives good results. 

3ut this first step is not enough. 
I think that in the months to 
come, we will record new prog- 
The [Continued on page 58] 
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Enricher of Lives 


THE KEEN AND FRIENDLY BRITON 
WHO LED ROTARY IN 1931-32 IS GONE. 


By T. A. Warren 


Past President, Rotary International 
Bournemouth, England 


Senuiin WOODROFFE PASCALL, C.B.E., J.P. 
—industrialist; successful soldier in World War I; 
home guard in World War II; expert in industrial 
relationships; Past President of Rotary Interna- 
tional; county councillor; justice of the peace; stanch 
upholder of many grand causes; ad infinitum—a 
worthy life indeed! 

It has been grand to know Sydney Pascall through 
these eventful years. If it be true that we humans 
are very much the product of our experiences, then 
this friendly, humorous, wise, well-informed cosmo- 
politan surely has enriched the lives of a multitude. 

Here was a Rotarian who could let his nearest 
neighbors see his badge and not be afraid; a man by 
his very nature courteous and considerate through- 
out all the industrial, social, and political contro- 
versies that formed so great a part of his unusually 
varied life. Sydney Pascall remained, however heated 
an argument, his calm and friendly self even to those 
passionately presenting the opposite view. One’s 
genuinely smiling critic is a hard nut to crack, and 
Sydney and I didn’t always agree by any manner of 
means! 

As a youth he entered the sugar-confectionery 
manufacturing business founded by his father, and 
retained his intimate connection with it. For many 
vears he was chairman and managing director, but 
later devoted himself mainly to organizing the in- 
dustry as a whole. Chairman of the Employers’ Con- 
sultative Committee of Trade Boards, past president 
of the Manufacturing Confectioners’ Alliance—these 
are merely selections from the cards he was given 
in the realm of industry as a whole. He had been 
vice-president of the far-reaching Federation of Brit- 
ish Industries, and he represented Rotary Interna- 
tional at the World Economic Conference at Geneva 
in 1927 

Yes! Vocational Service had real meaning for Syd- 
ney Pascall. Only his deeply felt passion for world 
understanding and accord transcended perhaps his 
personal crusade for harmony and justice in the 
world of work. And how unremittingly he did fight 
for those causes that were of the warp and weft of 
his very being! 

Joining the London Rotary Club in 1919, he later 
held practically every high office Rotary Interna- 
tional could bestow. His successful Presidency of 
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Sydney W. Pascall, of London, British industrialist and 
Past President of Rotary, who died on August 4, 1949. 


Rotary International in Great Britain and Ireland in 
1926 proved an excellent training for the outstand- 
ing occasion when in historic Vienna in June, 1931, 
he was elected President of Rotary International for 
1931-32. 

Of what might be called his special occasions, a 
whole volume could be written. One such occasion 
may perhaps be recalled to illustrate the variety and 
richness of this life devoted mainly to the public 
weal. That always interesting body the Interna- 
tional Service Committee of District 13 (London and 
environs) retained its vitality during the strains of 
war. Among other adventures, it visualized youth 
exchange on a world scale. The presence of the ex- 
iled European Governments in London offered a 
unique prospect. A vigorous campaign and much 
hard work followed, and on June 15, 1942, a confer- 
ence on postwar problems affecting the youth of all 
nations was held in London. Twenty-three repre- 
sentatives or observers from Europe and other Gov- 
ernments attended, plus educational and youth or- 
ganizations, International Labor Office, British 
Council, Rotary International, and numerous others. 
The appointment of the right chairman clearly 
meant much to such a gathering. The man chosen 
was Sydney W. Pascall, and he contributed greatly 
to its undoubted success. 

One could go on, but, thankful indeed for auld ac- 
quaintance, we bid au revoir to our friend Sydney— 
rejoicing in the retrospect of a life fully lived, and 
glad we were passing this way at the same time. 
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Typical of new machines that 
vastly multiply per man out- 
put, this crawling mine monster 
loads coal faster than can 20 
men with picks and shovels, 


Dr INTERNATIONAL EF 


C VOCATIONAL? 


IS THE FACT THAT AN ERA OF E 


OPEN SECRET is a fact 

y known that everybody 

as a matter of habit. 

ions it any more 

1an a sports writer mentions the 
F y in reporting a 


America’ 


J open 
duction, of 


ecret is pro- 
course Everybody 
Nobody talks much 
about it It is such Old Stuff. 
Why, who bats an eye any more 
when he reads that: ; 

One man, riding one big red 


knows. it. 
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PRODUCTIVITY 


IS AMERICA’S 


OPEN 


SECRET 


BUT ONLY HALF UNDERSTOOD 


MORE AMAZING OUTPUT HAS BEGUN. 


cotton-picking machine (“sputter- 
bugs,” they call them), can pick 
as much Mississippi cotton as 50 
hand pickers. 

—A couple of people tending a 
pair of fancy machines in Ten- 
nessee can turn out a web of 
facial tissue 13 feet wide and a 
mile long every three minutes. 

—One man on a combine can 
cut and thresh 60 acres of wheat a 
day ... which is more than 5 
binders, 15 horses, and 10 men 
could cut and shock—to say noth- 


By Walter B. Pitkin 


ing of thresh—in precombine 
days. * 

—If you took all the workers 
off a Detroit production line— 
which: turns out one million $1, 
700 automobiles a year—and put 
them to work making cars by old 
hand methods, they might be able 
in 12 mad months to knock 2,500 
cars together—at $50,000 apiece. 
That’s just a guess, but perhaps 
I’m not far wrong. You get the idea. 


see Hammtown—U.S.A., by Arthur H, 
Carhart, THe RoTARIAN, July, 1949. 
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Old Stuff, as I say. We stopped 
thinking about it away back in 
those dim days of old when some 
bright boys found the trick of 
breaking up atoms—let’s see, 
wasn’t that about 1943? Or 1945? 
I just can’t recall. Sure enough, 
those rambunctious electronic 
particles are going to send future 
American production up like the 
mushroom over Bikini—as maybe 
I can show later on. 

But let’s keep our feet on the 
terra firma of good old-fashioned 
American production as it is for 
a minute. A lot of Europeans and 
Trobriand Islanders and maybe 
even some fine old gentleman in 
Tibet are asking these days: 
“How come Uncle Sam can ship 
this ceaseless flood of stuff all 
over the world—all these motor- 
cars, bags of flour, bobby pins, 
reaming machines, girdles, type- 
writers, and DC-6’s—and still give 
his own 150 million people almost 
more of the same than they know 
what to do with and the highest 
tandard of living in the world?” 


Power is the answer. The be- 
ginning of it anyway: power turn- 
ing machines that make ordinary 
John Quentin Citizen, who works 
their valves and vastly 
more powerful and productive 
than his grandfather was. In a 
slim booklet* I picked up the 
other day—and maybe it’s ancient 
history, because it was published 
in 1947—there’s the story of 
Steve His grandfather was a 
Penn miner who, 
with a pick, a shovel, a boy, some 
black powder, and a mule, was 
able to dig out three tons of coal 
and earned 


levers, 


yivania coal 


in a ten-hour cay 
$1 for it. 

Today that old miner’s offshoot 
Steve is a coal miner, too, in a 
way His job is to clear off the 
“overburden” on strip mines—the 
rock and earth that cover a near- 
to-the-surface vein. But listen to 
how Steve does it. He slides onto 
the seat of a $750,000 dragline ex- 
cavator and, working levers with 
hands and feet, takes great big 
maybe 20 cubic yards—out 
of the overburden and throws the 
stuff over his shoulder. Steve 
makes $9,000 a year. The power 


bites 


*Power, Machines, and Plenty. bv Gloria 
Waldron and J. Frederic Dewhurst, The 
rwentieth Century Fund, Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 142 
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in his hands is*that of 2,200 of his 
granddad’s mules. 

Maybe an even sharper contrast 
to grandpa’s way of mining coal 
is offered by the modern “coal 
mole.” A creeping, crawling, low- 
slung piece of rugged machinery, 
it chaws at a face of coal with 
whirling steel teeth, rolls the 
chunks into a cart on its back, and 
unloads from this automatically 
—thus getting out the rich black 
stuff in one continuous operation. 
And here’s the point: Grandpa 
could get out three tons of coal 
in a ten-hour day. One man witha 
machine like this can get out 100 
tons in an eight-hour day. 

High individual productivity 
made possible by machines and 
investment is the secret within 
the open secret. Since 1850 the 
average American worker has 
stepped up his per-hour output 
five times. With this his share in 
the new wealth thus created has 
risen to heights undreamed of 
elsewhere . . . so that even be- 
fore World War II, Americans, 
with barely 7 percent of the 
world’s population, had nearly all 
its automobiles, telephones, ra- 
dios, and other things. 

Young Charlie Luckman, of 
Lever Brothers soap works, has 
an interesting angle on all this. 
He points out the difference be- 
tween production and productiv- 


ity. Say you have an apple tree, 
he says, that yields 500 apples. 
You want to double production, 
so you plant another tree like it 
and get 500 more apples. That is 
production. But productivity— 
ah! Go back to your first tree, 
apply your skill and effort to it, 
and if it then yields 600 apples 
instead of 500—then you have in- 
creased productivity! 

He goes on to say—and I’m in- 
terpreting only very loosely—that 
when productivity rises, wages 
rise, dividends rise, and prices 
fall, and “that is the kind of squir- 
rel cage I'd like to be caught in 
for the rest of my life.” So would 
I. Someone, if not Mr. Luckman, 
has called it the ‘vicious circle” 
which has become the “virtuous 
circle” of American industry. 

Somewhere some friend is say- 
ing, “Sure, America’s standard of 
living is high—maybe five times 
above the average for all the rest 
of the world. But your tremen- 
dous natural resources and your 
large home market are the real 
basis of it.” They are factors, all 
right, but look around: Aren't 
there other hugely peopled na- 
tions with vast resources—where 
the bullock cart and mud floor are 
still standard equipment? 

No, productivity has done it 

high individual productivity 
made possible by machines throb- 
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More Power 
to Jack! 


Our cover this month (repro- 
duced here) shows a modern lum- 
berjack using an electric chain saw 
on a forest giant. With such a saw, 
a lumberman tells us, one man can 
fall a Douglas fir of 6-foot diam- 
eter in about 25 minutes. Tim- 
ber-r-r! With old hand methods 
of ax and bucksaw, it takes one 
man two hours to make the under- 
cut in a tree like that and two men 
another two or three hours to make 
the opposing saw cut.—Eds. 


bing with millions of horsepower 
from oil, coal, gas, water, steam, 
and  what-have-you machines 
made possible by capital investors 
who are not afraid to scrap a 
whole million-dollar buttonhook 
factory if still newer million- 
dollar plant will enable workers 
to run out two or three times the 
buttonhooks in the same hours 
American learned 
that it can waste everything but 


industry has 


its manpower 

Let’s say that we've looked into 
the Open Secret far enough. Now 

there’s the great  half-Open 
Secret of atomic energy. Not more 
American in every 1,000 
has heard it. When most of us 
S. production is 


than one 


catch on to it, U 
going to race ahead so fast that all 
progress before 1940 will seem 
like that of an onrushing glacier 

Here it is, a little oversimplified 
for the sake of getting it down on 
papel 

We now have machines 
thematical prob 


which 
caleulate ! 
lem about one million times faster 
than the best prewal calculators 
could, d, in some kinds of com- 
puting, « rate perhaps a bil- 
lion times faster than the unaided 


first-class mathemati- 


brain of 
cian 

We also have worked out the 
techniques of invention to the 
point at which we can invent 
thousands of kinds of things on or- 
der without any recourse to bright 
ideas or dreams or hunches 


We now use various electronic 


instruments and methods to test 
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all kinds of materials and prod- 
ucts at speeds far beyond those 
possible through mechanical de- 
vices in use before 1940. 

We can communicate a million 
words a minute through a single 
channel. 

We can, with cyclotrons either 
finished or under construction, 
make atomic-fission products for 
all sorts of experiments in physics, 
chemistry, biology, and medicine 

Now, as a brilliant scientist 
once remarked, progress is “the 
romance of the next decimal 
place.” The more accurately in- 
vestigators proceed, the more re- 
markable their findings and re- 
sults. Contrast a gasoline engine 
whose tolerance in the cylinders 
is .01 of an inch (as in early en- 
gines) and an engine whose same 
tolerance is .0005 of an inch. Elec- 
tronic controls and measures at- 
tain tolerances beyond all dreams 
of prewar engineers. Nobody yet 
knows what is going to come out 
of this fact 

Speed 
progress toward whatever we 


accuracy, and orderly 


want now bring us to a new epoch 
in human history, an epoch in 
which men can make absolutely 
anything they want to make out 
of electrons, atoms, molecules, and 
mass materials 

An amazing revolution in cor 
munication is just around the cor- 
ner. Electronic applications w 
make it possible for Henry Gook 
of Tampa, to dial his second cousin 
Amos Buck in Septic Tank, Idaho, 
and get the connection with no 
aid from telephone operators with 
hair-do and lipstick. 

As everybody who knows any- 
thing about electronics will tell 
you, the world is entering the age 
of the wholly automatic factory 
Electronics again. The British, 
we read, have finished the world 
first 100 percent automatic fa 
tory for the making of radio sets 
Not a single human being enters 
this factory. It’s a huge steel box 
packed with tubes and wires con 
trolling small machines that pick 
up, pass along, and process mute 
rials 

What men can do with radio 
sets they can do with shoes and 
pianos and tooth paste and spe 
tacles. So progress through im 
proved production is just getting 
under way. As a great engineer 
said recently: “All that has hap- 


pened thus far is just a prelude.” 

True, the buying power of the 
average American family has been 
dropping for more than ten years 
Its cash income is now $3,000, and 
these inflated dollars buy much 
less than did the $2,200 each fatn- 
ily was earning in 1940 But 
Americans ran up some pretty big 
debts in the biggest war in his- 
tory and then loaned billions to 
both the victors and the van- 
quished. So we have quite a few 
bills to meet on the first of the 
month. The wonder is that autos 
still crowd the parking lots. New 
ones, what’s more! 

I hold now in my hand an an- 
cient docun ent prophesying that 
by 1960 the American family on 
the average may well take in 
$4,000 aud work fewer hours. 
Well, if the dollars are to be 1949 
dollars, then this is a sad outlook 
I am prepared to take bets that 
by 1960 the average family will 
come Close to $5,000 in this hour’s 
kind of money. But we needn't 
go into this. All we need to make 
clear is that new machines and 
new techniques with new ener- 
gies behind them are so going to 
increase U. S. productivity that 
the most optimistic forecasters of 
the old Machine Age will sound 
like Jeremiah 

And that is a wide-open secret 


An “electrons chemist” 1s what the 
scientist calls this tangle of appa- 
ratus. It greatly speeds up testing 
in the synthetic rubber industry. 
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Cows Up a Tree 


YOU SEE THEM IN INDIA—BUT EVERYONE 


ALMOST EVERYWHERE USES THEIR ‘MILK.’ 


By Paul W. Kearney 


OB Disce enough, the largest 


and the smallest livestock do- 
mesticated by man are both 
native to India. In the first cate- 
gory, the five-ton elephant needs 
no introduction. But, in the sec- 
ond, T7achardia lacca does. 

An insect measuring about 
one-fifteenth of an inch in length, 
it provides India with upward 
of 25 million dollars’ worth of 
income a year. Phonograph rec- 
ords are made of its end product. 
It supplies the glaze on playing 
cards. It is the stiffening used 
in every felt hat made. It is the 
bonding cement used in the 
seams of tin cans, in electric-light 
bulbs, in vacuum cleaners. 

In a word, it is shellac. 

Everybody uses it, chiefly as 
a protective coating for furniture 


Natives harvest “sticklac” left by in- 
sects no larger than an appleseed. 
Rejined, a napkin-sized sheet can be 
stretched to tablecloth. proportions. 


All photos: Wm. Zinsser & Co. 


and woodwork. Yet if you should 
ask, on a radio quiz, whether 
shellac is animal, mineral, or 
vegetable, it is doubtful if one 
person in 100 would know the 
answer. 

Actually, shellac is the product 
of the lac bug—a pest which 
feeds and breeds on certain na- 
tive trees in parts of India, 
notably the Northeastern Prov- 
ince of Assam. Although it is be- 
lieved that there is only one male 
for each 5,000 females, the breed- 
ing is so prolific that the name is 
thought to have derived from the 
Hindu word lakh, meaning “a 
hundred thousand.” 

Attaching themselves to the 
tender shoots of their host trees, 
the insects pierce the bark and 
feed on the sap. After several 
years they will weaken and, per- 
haps, kill the tree. But in the 
meantime they exude a reddish 
resinous secretion which covers 
each bug like a tent and under 
which myriads of eggs are laid. 
As these eggs hatch, the young 
fry gradually swarm all over the 
branch, seeking a place to settle 
down for their half year’s 
existence. And as generation fol- 
lows generation, this natural 
plastic coating under which they 
live and die often becomes half 
an inch thick. 

Thus is produced the raw 
material for more than 50 million 
pounds of shellac exported 
annually, 75 percent of it going 
to the United States. And 
although there are firms in the 
U.S.A. that have been import- 
ing it for well over a century, the 
production end of the business 
still remains the primitive, “‘cot- 
tage industry” that 
it has always been. — rwrernarionat or 

The typical lac = : x 
breeder has two or 
three open-hearth = 
fires with which he Gyocationa a 


- 
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processes only a maund (82 
pounds or two of resin a season, 
to be sold to the local bazaar and 
ultimately gathered up by agents 
for the Calcutta exporters. A 
large plant may have 30 or 40 
fires, but these are few and far 
between. 

As far as production goes, Na- 
ture takes care of that on a re- 
markable assembly-line system. 
The breeder’s chief problem is to 
avoid congestion in each succeed- 
ing generation of lac bugs so as 
to provide all the newcomers with 
enough to eat. For if a newly 
hatched bug doesn’t find a food 
supply—i.e., a tender twig—with- 
in a distance of about 12 feet from 
its birthplace, it just curls up and 
dies 

The standard practice, there- 
fore, is to keep innoculating fresh 
trees with this parasite. About a 
month before the swarming pe- 
riod sets in, orange spots appear 
on the females: the signal for the 
breeder to get busy. For the fe- 
males stop feeding now and begin 
to concentrate on their expec- 
tancy. Hence this is the time to 
transfer them from their estab- 
lished food supply and start a 
new colony. 

Twigs loaded with healthy lac 
insects are cut off the tree. Some 
sticks of 
“brood lac” between two twigs of 
a fresh tree. Others put several 
infected twigs in a bamboo basket 
which is tied to the tree among 
Generally 
it takes a full day for an experi- 
enced man to inoculate a fresh 
tree 

The swarming periods 
year, approximately in 
May and October, one swarm be- 
ing used for brood, the other for 
And the conversion of this 
second batch into a marketable 
commodity involves considerable 


frowers wedge these 


succulent new shoots 


come 


twice a 
( rop 


tedious labor, 

First, thickly encrusted twigs 
of ‘ < lac’ are cut off the trees 
and either scraped, soaked in wa- 
ter, or pounded and split to re- 
move lac, which is then 
spread out in the shade to dry. 
Crude stone mills or corn crush- 


ers are usual 


t} 
the 


y used for this proc- 


] 
| 
ess. The stuff is then repetitedly 


winnowed to separate the lac 
from the sticks and dirt. Then it 
is washed and put to soak over- 
night. And after that a man 
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climbs into the stone pot and, 
with his feet, works the lac 
against the sides to crush out the 
animal dye. The end product of 
this operation is grain lac or seed 
lac, which looks very much like 
grape nuts. 

This seed lac is then stuffed 
into narrow, stocking-shaped cot- 
ton bags some 30 to 40 feet long. 
One end of the bag is fastened to 
the wall. The other end is swung 
back and forth over a low char- 
coal fire until the lac begins to 
melt. And as the worker twists 
the far end of the bag, the molten 
resin filters through the mesh and 
drips on the hearth. These hot 
drippings are rolled into a sheet 
about two feet square. Then an- 
other workman, using his hands, 
feet, and teeth, stretches the 
sheet until it is about four or 
five feet square and proportion- 
ately thinner. When these sheets 
become cool and brittle, they are 
broken into fragments about the 
size of cornflakes. In appearance 
they look like peanut brittle with- 
out the peanuts 

The purest of this drip is pud 
dled into cakes about the size of 
a silver dollar, stamped with an 
identifying seal, and sold to the 
electrical industrv as “button 
lac.” The bulk of U. S. imports, 
however, are inthe flake form 


~ dl —- 


Bare feet stomp “seedlac” to rid it 
of impurities which are skimmed off. 


known to the trade as TN or 
“truly native.” At this stage it 
ranges in color from “ruby” to 
“blonde.” White shellac, as we 
know it, has been bleached with 
chlorine. And all shellac reaches 
American importers’ shores as a 
solid. It isn’t until the flakes have 
been dissolved in alcohol or some 
suitable caustic that the substance 
becomes the liquid with which we 
are all familiar. 

Although a very old business 
in the United States, there are 
not many more than a dozen con- 
cerns engaged in the importation 
of shellac. 

Highly speculative because of 
the drastic influence of weather 
on crops and the lack of control 
in primitive production methods, 
U. S. import prices have fluctu- 
ated all the way from a low of 7 
cents a pound to a high of $1.50 
in the past 15 years. 

Practically all imports come 
from Calcutta, where dealers, 
combing the interior, round up 
their stocks from individual 
growers or from local bazaars. 
Today most of the purchases are 
made straight across the counter. 
But there still prevails an ancient 
and unique custom known as the 
“secret auction.” 

In these negotiations the 
broker, the seller, and the buyers 
all sit in a circle around a table, 
each placing his right hand un- 
der a cloth in the center. In turn 
the buyers make their bids by 


“taking hold of the broker’s fin- 


gers, each finger and each joint 
representing a specific figure. 

Thus, if current prices are in 
the neighborhood of 40 rupees a 
maund, the offer is conveyed by 
two handclasps. The first will 
indicate the tens, each separaie 
finger grasped representing ten 
rupees. At the second grasp, each 
finger joint represents one rupee. 
Thus if a buyer wishes to bid 35 
rupees, he will take hold of the 
first three fingers of the broker's 
hand to indicate 30; then the en- 
tire first finger (three joints to 
indicate three; then two joints of 
the second finger to fill out the 
five. 

The bids are then conveyed 
to the seller by the broker. If 
the latter accepts, the broker 
whips away the cloth and tosses 
a handful of lac into the lap of 
the successful bidder. 
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Barling grows lemons where Nature says that you can’t. 


"hte poor children of Canterbury, England, will 
never forget their Christmas party last year. Not 
since before the blitz had they enjoyed so much 
ake, mince pie, fried potatoes—tastily cooked in 

a delicacy in their country because it’s still hard 


to get 

Thousands of needy British families, like these 
children, have been helped during the lean postwar 
vears by extra fat now and then, supplied free by 
the Barling “Fat for Britain” scheme in New Zea- 
land. Nearly 100 tons have been shipped. 

That is why Philip Barling, O.B.E., of Dunedin in 

Zealand, is one of Britain’s favorite benefactors 

the other side of the world. His plan to collect 

fat for Britain has worked so well that the Dominion 

Government has marked it “official.” Usually the in- 

dividual assists the Government, but in this instance 
the administration helps Barling. 

Serious and practical, but an adventurer at heart, 
Barling has been an individualist most of his life. He 
quit as an estate manager in Kent to fight in the Boer 
War. After returning to his native Sussex to accept 
a combat decoration from the King, he went to Aus- 
tralia. He was-.managing an oil company in New 
Zealand when doctors said he was suffering a severe, 
incurable disease. He sailed to the United States to 
rest. Later he had a major operation, 

Today Rotarian Barling is back down under more 
active than ever before seeing after his Savoy res- 
taurant and Glenfalloch, his fabulous estate. 

The restaurant, which he had started as a hobby, 
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PHILIP BARLING 


HE’S ONE OF BRITAIN’S FAVORITE 
BENEFACTORS DOWN UNDER. 


is “Old English” and is one of the 

most attractive, dignified eating places 

in the Dominion. The Dunedin Rotary 

Club meets in his Somerset dining 

room. At Glenfalloch he has a profuse 

collection of shrubs and trees rarely 
seen even in a botanical garden. 

When his son, James, an amputee veteran, re- 
turned from overseas to help run Glenfalloch, and 
his elder son, Philip, the Savoy, Rotarian Barling 
and his charming wife saw an opportunity. It was to 
do something more for the British upon whose re- 
covery, he said, “depends the future peace of the 
world.” 

The Government-sponsored “Fat for Britain” cam- 
paign was dying because of a lack of incentive. Little 
fat was being collected. Housewives tossed fresh 
suet to the chickens. It was too much trouble to 
save when they were not sure their donations 
reached Britain. Often recipients didn’t reply. 

Barling started collecting fat at his own expense. 
To farmers’ wives he distributed 40-pound tins bear- 
ing their names and addresses. Assured that they 
would hear from recipients, the women brought 
them in full. The plan succeeded. Now about 15,000 
pounds of fat, enough to give 250,000 persons in 
Britain an extra ration for a week, is processed each 
month in his restaurant. 

Each tin carries the name of the donor in New 
Zealand. British recipients write back to the women 
who filled the cans. “I didn’t know there were so 
many good bodies in the world,” wrote one. 

Rotarian Barling feels the gifts going to Britain, 
like the splendor of Glenfalloch at home, provide 
“some uplift from the cares that beset mankind.” 


Paper work for Barling—and extra food rations for Britain. 
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This is Joey in his St. Louis boarding home. 








The Family and Children’s Service agency says he shows a remarkable sense of security. 


Joey—Baby on Probation 


MODERN ADOPTION IS A SCIENTIFIC PROCEDURE 


THAT PAYS OFF IN PERMANENT HAPPINESS FOR EVERYONE CONCERNED 


} is a boarding baby He 
t 


have a home of his own 
Lots of folks would like to have 
Joey—to adopt him, and love him. 
But Joey isn’t ready yet. He is 
ort of “on probation” until social 
doctors and vsy- 


aoesn 


workers and 


chologists find out just what kind 
of a fellow he is. 

Joey’s mother isn’t married, and 
she can’t provide the home she 
knows he should have. That’s why 
Joey is a boarding baby. 

The Family and Children’s 


Service in St. Louis, Missouri, 
where Joey lives, is sympathetic 
with Joey’s mother. The workers 
want to do what is best for her 
and, of course, for Joey. 
The agency, which considers 
only St. Louis residents for adop- 


Postural test, hearing test, and visual test given in his boarding home by a trained psychologist help to measure Joey's intelligence. 


Post-Dispatch Pictures from Black Star 








—— 
ee. 


Reach out there, fellow! That's trying! Reaching for the spoon with one Little fellows like Joey need lots of warmth and love. These help him 
hand and rolling over (right) to get the bell that is behind him are simple put his best foot forward. The boarding home is now widely used where 
tests which reveal complicated things about Joey. These and similar tests scientific adoption procedures are followed. Joey (below) shows his ap- 
will tell the child expert the kind of home Joey will fit in best. preciation by planting a big wet kiss on the check of his “temporary” sister. 


parenthood, already has a 
ber of couples in mind who 
1 love this little fellow as 
own, but arranging things 
time—and talent, too. 





ponsible agencies—there are 
indreds in the United States and 
other countries supported by gov- 
ment subsidy, Community 
t funds, and endowments— 
int to make certain their chil- 
dren are placed in proper homes. 
' 1y much must be learned 
babies and their prospec- 
parents. Joey may think a 
lot of it is silly, but psychologists 
from thousands of cases 
iat reactions are normal. 
e testing period—m< 
ir months—Joey is boarded 
» that can give him what 
tyke needs most: warmth 
The woman with whom 
1¢ taving knows all about this 
ort of thing. Her own children 
are older now, happy, and well 
iented. 
The social worker vi Joey 
ently and hi boarding 
r takes him to the clinic for 
check-t 
doe ' aliz iL Yet, but 
lucky ina y. Thirty thou- 
1 » 50,000 ies adopted 
in the ited States 
have their interests so care- 
protected. Wh oey leaves 
boarding mother and goes to 
permanently in a home he 
all his own, the pains taken 
responsible Community 
Chest agency will make pretty 
cert it is the righ 


Now take a look at Joey in these 
photos—and remember he could 


be President someday 
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Eugene Unsnarls Its Traffic 


: AN OREGON CITY OF 40,000 POINTS THE WAY 
THROUGH A UNIVERSAL PROBLEM—-WITH ONE-WAY SIGNS 


I HINGS move in Eugene today 


The jams of honking cars that long choked 
the streets of this Oregon city have been 
broken. Now traffic flows! By a simple twist 
of the municipal wrist Eugene has: 

1. Doubled the traffic capacity of its down- 
town streets 

2. Halved the time it takes to get across 
town 

3, Increased opportunities to park 

4. Decreased accident rates 

5. Slowed decentralization of its business 
district 

6. Cut a pattern 
smaller are eying 

3ut maybe the most surprising thing about 
it is that Eugene has accomplished all this for 

not the $500,000 someone thought it would 
cost—but for $1.500! Yes, that’s the figure, 
nd most of that extremely modest sum went 
for one-way signs—which is your chief clue 
to how Eugene unsnarled its traffic. 
3ut let's go back and begin the story at the 
Eugene is an attractive city of 
40,000 in the fertile Willamette Valley of west- 
ern Oregon, It lives by lumbering and agri- 
culture, and is the home of the State univer- 
sity. Now Eugene, like your own town prob- 
ably, wasn’t originally built for automobiles 
and as the city mushroomed from 20,000 to 
10,000 between 1940 and 1948, cars began to 
back up at its downtown stop lights like logs 
in a river jam. Things only worsened as the 
suburban and rural area swelled to 35,000 

“Tt got so bad,” one farmer commented, “that 
we hated to come to town. Did most of ou 
shopping in the outskirts. Took a bus when 
we had to come in.’ 


many cities larger and 


beginning 


tugene had to do something. First step 
was the creation about a year ago of a special 
eight-man committee that would plunge into 
problem and come up with some answers 
‘ive members were from the Chamber of Com- 
ree, three from the City Council. Rotarian 
William H. Lush, a variety-store manager, was 
elected chairman 
The basic facts the committee discovered 
the number of city residents had 
nearly doubled in eight years, and with the 
shift of a large part of the lumber business 


were these 


20 


By Bill Dean 


from Washington to southwestern Oregon, 
making Eugene the wholesale distributing 
point for the region and its largest retail cen- 
ter, the city was called upon to serve a metro- 
politan population nearly three and one-half 
times as large as when the business district was 
laid out. In just a year and a half—from June, 
1946 to January, 1948—traffic on the main 
street had increased 60 percent 

It didn’t take a technical survey to show the 
effect, however. All the committeemen had to 
do was look out their window, watch the 
creeping lines of cars, listen to the irate horns, 
watch the crises caused by so simple a thing as 
a double-parked delivery truck. Travelling 
the Oregon Trail in a Conestoga wagon was a 
snap:‘compared with a modern-day journey 
across town in a club coupé 

One fact that did need earnest study was 
that five mushrooming suburban shopping 
areas were being given impetus by the down- 
town congestion. If something wasn’t worked 
out soon, the vitality of Eugene’s business dis- 
trict was threatened 

“We knew extraordinary measures were in 
order,” says Chairman Lush in thinking back 
“But we frankly did not know which 
way to turn. There were obstructions every- 
where.” 

Prohibit parking in the downtown area? 
3usinessmen and merchants strongly objected 
Widen Willamette, the main thoroughfare? It 
would cost $500,000 

“Then someone suggested that we use a one- 
recalls Bill Lush 
“Here was a fresh approach, but after viewing 
diagrams we realized it wouldn't fit into a new 
highway system that touches Eugene. Besides, 
such a halfway measure would only confuse 
They wouldn't know 


over it 


Way system on three streets,” 


downtown motorists 

which way to turn.” 
And that was when one of the committee 

members suggested that Eugene make every 

street in its business district a one-way street! 
“You had to think that one 

through,” says Rotarian Lush. It mcommuNnitya 

make left turns easy if 

there were no traffic coming to- 

ward you. Double-parked trucks 

would be no concern if a driver 


would 
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could pull around them without fear of a head-on 
collision. You could park on either side of the 
street. There would be no glare of oncoming head- 
lights at night. And pedestrian movements would 
be easier since one cross walk would always be 
free. 

In short order, then, Eugene’s traffic committee 
diagrammed a complete system of one-way streets 
for the entire 40-square-block business district— 
with alternate streets carrying traffic in opposite 
directions. This “grid plan,” as they called it, was 
then submitted to the City Council of Eugene for 
consideration and a recommendation was accepted 
for a six-month trial period. 

Then came a campaign to “sell” the public on 
the idea. Deane Seeger, Eugene’s city manager 
when the grid was started and now municipal con- 
sultant for the League of Oregon Cities, points out 
that the thing which immediately impressed the 
citizens was the fact that the system was devised 
and recommended by a group largely made up of 
merchants and others outside the city government. 
Stressing this, the newspaper and the radio sta- 
tions explained the plan in detail. By the time the 
shift was made, motorists were prepared. An in- 
stantaneous change-over was made with virtually 
no confusion. 

Now, busses make it through town in four min- 
utes against the ten previously required. A deliv- 
ery-truck driver covers his downtown route in an 
hour less time. Traffic lights send cars along in an 
even stream rather than acting as control stops. 
Surveys show that 11 to 12 cars pass through each 

ignal where but three each way was the rule with 


two-way traffic—this speed-up being due largely 

to the increased ease of turning at intersections 
thout the obstruction of oncoming traffic. 

The one-way grid had its most severe test imme- 

after its inauguration last year. It was 

before the Christmas rush, and, to make it 


Follow the arrows from hotel to city hall 
in this small segment of Eugene's traffic grid 
and you'll see how it works. Ali streets in 
it are one-way; two-way streets bound it. 











+f 








Right turn only! These being one-way streets, the opposite crosswalk is 
always free for pedestrians—a big safety factor in Eugene’s grid plan. 


The shift to the one-way grid was almost instantaneous, and violations 
like the above—car turning left from center lene—were exceptioncl. 


A double-parked truck (below) no longer impedes smooth trafpe flow. 
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A large department store was having 
difficulty "moving" some pinafores. Then, 
one noon, an inventive young salesgirl 
had an idea. Slipping into one of the 
garments, with the price-tag conspicu- 
ously showing, she wore it out to lunch. 
Onlookers were so amused and interested 
that she sold six pinafores before return- 
ng to the store. She had put a basic 
principle of advertising to work. 

=Mrs, A. W. Harold, Buffalo, N. Y. 


There's nothing like adversity to get 
ten together. When Halloween prank- 
ers interchanged the wagon of one 
rmer for the buggy of another, the two, 
ho hadn't spoken in years, were forced 
meet. To their own surprise, their con- 
irsation was courteous, the vehicles were 
ichanged without mishap, and the two 
pn became lifelong friends. 

—Arthur Fletcher, Chestnut Mound, Tenn. 
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Phis unusually successful classified ad- 
veftisement in the Toronto, Ontario, Daily 
Sf@r appealed to readers’ curiosity and 
humor: "Two lazy men with broken-down 
old truck will move anything anywhere. 
Starvation forces us to work. 

—H. Hoyle, Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 


The morning after Halloween, soap was 
found smeared over every store front in 
the block—with one noticeable exception. 
Behind that store's sparkling window was 
@ practical lesson in public relations. The 
canny shopkeeper had posted this sign the 
night before: "TEN DOLLARS TO THE 
BOYS' CLUB IF THESE WINDOWS ARE 
CLEAN IN THE MORNING.” 

—Helen Houston Boileau 
Covina Highlands, Calif. 


particularly difficult, the worst 
storm in 80 years blew into 
Eugene. 

Some merchants were con- 
vinced the rerouting would bring 
only confusion and encourage 
their patrons to stay away. One 
upbraided Bill Lush for support- 
ing the plan. Lush is chairman of 
the retail trades division of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the 
merchant thought he should use 
his weight to oppose any such 
radical change. 

Just two weeks after the sys- 
tem went into effect, the critic of- 
fered his apologies and his full 
support. The effect on business 
had been for the better, even in 
spite of the storm! 

Whether there has been any 
measurable loss of business or of 
property values on side streets or 
anywhere in the grid will be de- 
termined by a survey. Most mer- 
chants think some adjustment to 
the plan is inescapable. But, see- 
ing the grid distribute traffic 
throughout the business district, 
they share the committee’s be- 
lief that the grid will act to in- 
crease the value of side-street 
properties. 

The one-way grid is in Eugene 
to stay. Howard Buford, city 
planning consultant, estimates 
traffic capacity has been increased 
by 90 percent. R. H. Baldock, 
Oregon State highway engineer, 
claims accidents on one-way 
streets are a third to a half less 
numerous than on _ two-way 
streets, because points of conflict 


have been reduced from a possi- 
ble 28 to a mere six at each in- 
tersection. The one _ pedestrian 
accident during the trial period 
was the result of insufficient light- 
ing, and the city is now studying 
cost estimates for the installation 
of mercury-vapor lights and walk- 
wait signals, which will further 
enhance the safety features of the 
grid plan. 

As noted earlier, the plan cost 
the city just $1,500. The economy 
of it comes from the way it util- 
izes existing facilities. Aside from 
additional “one-way” signs and 
traffic dividers where the grid 
blends with two-way travel, there 
are few expenses. 

Eugene’s traffic planners are 
convinced the one-way grid can 
be applied to most cities where 
traffic has become a serious prob- 
lem. Some 30 United States cities 
have tried the system—usually on 
only a few streets. Recently both 
Portland and Salem, Oregon, have 
begun studies of the Eugene plan. 
They, like numerous other cities 
that are keeping an eye on Eu- 
gene, are of the opinion that the 
one-way grid may make down- 
town shopping in their business 
districts a pleasure instead of a 
drudgery. 

And the farmer who hated to 
come to town? “We heard so 
much about this ‘grid’ on the ra- 
dio and read so much about it in 
the paper that we decided to give 
it a whirl,” he says. “Well, sir,” 
he says, “we've been coming in 
once a week ever since!” 


Let's have your story lf it's used in this 
department, a $10 check will be sent you 

oO ($5 if it's from another publication).—Eds 
28 These oncoming cars are leaving the one-way grid, which is clearly labe'led. The 
signs will be replaced with concrete traffic dividers which, along with walk-wait sig- 
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° nals and mercury-vapor lamps, will increase the safety of Eugene’s traffic plan. 
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Hens are five men—all of 


whom wear the Rotary wheel— 
whose activities have been fea- 
tured in recent news headlines. 


Fellow Rotarians were on hand to offer congratulations when Alben W. Barkley, 
Vice-President of the United States, was honored in his home town of Paducah, 
Ky., at ceremonies renaming the airport “Barkley Field.” (Also see item page 50.) 


who was recently appointed India’s os ~henewnar Ait 
Ambassador to Egypt. He is Immedi- 
ate Past President of Bombay Club. 


= 


a 


Asaf Ali Asghar Fyzee, of Bombay, 


eee m 
* 


Shelburne 


R. O. Deming, ]r., of Oswego, Kans., 
begins a term as president of the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America, an office his father held, 


Francis P. Matthews, Omaha, Nebr., 
who has been appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to the of- 
fice of Secretary of the U. S. Navy. 


Ignacio Soto, who has long promoted 
friendship across the U. S.-Mexican 
border, has been elected to a six-year 
term as Governor of Sonora, Mexico. 
OctToser, 1949 
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Plan Starting Smoothly 


Says Dr. Stephen Taylor 


A NY serious student of Britain’s health services 
who had suggested in 1939 that within ten years 
there would have been set up a comprehensive State 
service available to everyone without charge would 
have been laughed out of court as a crank or a hope- 
less idealist 

Yet this is what has happened. Within ten years 
public opinion has demanded, and got, such a serv- 
ice; and more than 90 percent of members of the 
medical profession are coéperating. 

Journalists in search of failure stories have found 
nothing worse to criticize than an unprecedented 
demand for spectacles and false teeth. To see the 
cripple with his motor-propelled invalid chair, the 
legless man getting his artificial limb, and the poor 
mother getting an expensive iron preparation she 
needs instead of a cheap and possibly valueless bot- 
tle of medicine is to realize that our health service 
is nothing short of a revolution. 

Three factors have worked together to produce 


this result. First, in point of time was the miscalcu- 
lation of Britain’s Ministry of Health about the ef- 
fects of air bombing on London. The Ministry ex- 
pected that, at the outbreak of war, there would be 
a nightly casualty roll of many thousands in London 
alone. To cope with these cases, country hospitals 
were hastily set up in improvised buildings, staffed 
by doctors and nurses evacuated from London. Here, 
for the nine months which came to be known as the 
phony war period, many of Britain’s best specialists 
sat in partial or complete idleness, waiting for cas- 
ualties which did not turn up. 

One result was that, for the first time, these spe- 
cialists had a chance to see the low level of medical 
services obtaining outside the metropolis. A second 
result was that, with time on their hands, they be- 
gan to take thought for the future in a changing 
postwar world; and from their pens and typewriters 
there flowed such a spate of plans and proposals for 
the reform of our health services as had never been 
known before in our medical history. 

Next came the famous Beveridge Report on So- 
cial Security. It hit a public already tired of war 
and skeptical of its Government’s postwar promises. 
To them, the Beveridge proposals seemed like the 
millennium. So strong was the force of public opinion 
that within a few months all the great political 
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parties were committed to them in principle, includ- 
ing a State medical service for the entire population. 
Thus, there was no party to whom the opponents 
of a State service could look for support. 

The need for a comprehensive health service in 
Britain has been obvious to all who have studied our 
medical position. Broadly speaking, the greatest 
weaknesses have been the lack of any kind of insur- 
ance medical practice to cover the wives and chil- 
dren of the manual workers (the workers themselves 
have been insured since 1911 under the Lloyd George 
Scheme), and the difficult position in which the 
middle-income groups found themselves when they 
needed hospital and specialist care. 

Working-class mothers have, time and again, had 
to deny themselves the luxury of a visit to the doc- 
tor, just because they could not afford it. And the 
middle-income families have found no place for 
themselves in the charity and municipal hospitals, 
while the cost of private nursing homes and special- 
ists’ fees have eaten into their hard-won savings. 
Any American visitor to Britain is struck by the 
need for better dental care for the people; again, it 
has been simply that most people just could not af- 
ford the treatment they needed. It has been the 
same sad story with spectacles—something like 50 
percent of people had to be content with spectacles 
not prescribed by an optician. 

It was-against this background that the general 
election of 1945 was fought. The belief that a Con- 
servative Government, under pressure from the 
British Medical Association and the insurance com- 
panies, might whittle down the Beveridge proposals 
certainly helped in the return of Labour’s first 
majority Government with full power to act. 

Then occurred perhaps the most important event 
of all. Mr. Attlee selected as his Minister of Health 
a man of immense drive, [Continued on page 55] 


Endangers the Nation 


Says Sir Ernest Graham-Little 


ly THE SUMMER of 1945 the National Labour 
party in Great Britain won the general election and 
took over the Government of the country. One of 
its most important innovations was the institution 
of a National Health Service erroneously described 
by the party as “free.” 

This claim was later taken up and contradicted 
by no less a person than Mr. Herbert Morrison, the 
most prominent leader of the Labour party and Lord 
President of the Council. In a widely publicized 
statement in the press, he said: “It is wrong to talk 
of the health services as free. Nothing is free. It 
all has to be paid for from the productive economic 
system of the country.” That means from rates and 
taxes. Indeed, the London Times estimates that 
the cost of the Health Services by and large will 
rapidly approach a total of 400 million pounds a year. 

I submit that the assumption of control of the 
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medical services by the party now in power has re- 
sulted in the destruction of the medical profession 
as it has existed in Britain for immemorial ages. In 
every civilized country in the world, medical men, 
following an age-old tradition, have regarded the pro- 
fessional confidences of their patients as the “holiest 
of secrets.” The medical profession has evolved, 
and sustained for 2,000 years, a code 

of ethics which commanded the very #community# 
particular respect of the other profes- 2H 4 
sions, and of the general public. 

In seeming ignorance of medical tra- 
dit‘on, the Socialists have made it im- 
possible for medical men to obey this 
fundamental obligation — indeed, they have gone 
even further. Without reference to Parliament, and 
without any discussion with the profession itself, 
they have introduced a series of “Regulations” 
which compel the doctor to divulge his patient's 
most intimate circumstances to a number, difficult 
to estimate, of lay persons. 

I speak with more than a quarter of a century’s 
experience of medicine in several fields of its activi- 
ties—as a busy practitioner in London; as head for 
30 years of a teaching department of a famous teach- 
ing hospital (St. Mary’s, London); and as an Inde- 
pendent Member of Parliament continuously for 25 
years, representing London University, which has 
the largest medical faculty of any university in the 
world. 

The National Health Service Act, passed in 1946, 
received a very cursory examination in Parliament, 
with the result that its hasty preparation has brought 
upon it condemnation by one of our High Court 
Judges, who described it as “a miracle of inepti- 
tude.” The Minister of Health has virtually been 
given dictatorial powers by Section 66 of the Act 
which allows him to determine by Regulations alone 
“the qualifications, remuneration, and conditions of 
service” of all employees under the Act. 

This method of legislation by Regulation has 
made a very great difference in the measure of Par- 
liamentary responsibility which every Act ought 
to receive. A Ministerial Regulation made on the 
Minister’s sole responsibility is laid on the table of 
the House of Commons for 39 days. During that 
time it is open to the inspection of Members. If 
no objection is taken within that period to its terms, 
it thereupon becomes automatically statutory law. 
As Regulations are being issued nowadays at the 
rate of eight a day, it is clearly impossible for Mem- 
bers to keep track of their contents, and the vast 
majority of Regulations thus passed into law have 
not been seen by anyone except the Minister. 

An official inquiry published in February, 1946, 
found that at least three times as many dentists 
would be required as were available. The scarcity 
of dentists was likely to be the first stumbling block 
met by the Ministry of Health, and in order to make 
sure there would be enough dentists to start the 
Service, the most attractive inducements were of- 
fered for their support. The first scale of fees 
showed that a hard-working dentist could make an 
income larger than that of the Minister of Health 
himself. It became obvious the Socialists had made 
no close examination of the [Continued on page 56] 
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Prof. Anderson. The smile is typical. 


As YOU approach the small 


town of Rocky Point, North Caro- 
lina, your eyes open wider. You 
are struck by the sharp contrast 
between what you are seeing and 
what you have become 
tomed to seeing in this part of the 
country. 

The Negro homes no longer 
look dilapidated and weather 
beaten. Hardly one is unpainted or 
in need of repair. Most have neat- 
ly cropped lawns, and many are 
partially hidden by bushes bright 
with flowers. You are impressed 
by the number of gardens and 

Churches and school build- 

are modern and attractive. 

healthy. You 

an air of contentment and 
y pride 


iall island of présperity 


accus- 


people look 


as poverty is no special 
beneficiary of Nature In natural 
resources it is as poor as the other 
communities from which it dif- 
fers so strikingly Its peculiar 
good fortune is due, instead, to a 
Negro vocational agriculture 
teacher who believes wealth can 
be created by intelligent plan- 
hard work in those 
places where it does not exist. 
Professor Singleton 

COMMUNITY C. Anderson has 
pent well over a 

quarter of a century 

practicing that phi- 

losophy and giving a 


ning and 


You Wouldn't Know 
the Old Town Now! 


THAT'S WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT ROCKY 


POINT IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


A NEGRO TEACHER 


PROVED THE VIRTUES OF ELBOW GREASE. 


By John M. Gibson 


This is Gooden Williams’ old house in Rocky Point. Not much more rickety than 
most Negro homes in town, it seemed good enough until Prof. Anderson came along. 


day-by-day demonstration of its 
soundness. 

When this honor graduate of 
Hampton Institute went to Rocky 
Point in 1920 to take over his new 
job at the Pender County Train- 
ing School, he was full of enthu- 
siasm. But it soon gave away to 
discouragement He found that 
he and three others constituted 
the entire faculty. The school 
buildings were ramshackle affairs, 
and there were far too few of 
them. He was told he would have 
to teach his classes under a tree. 
There was no school spirit, and he 
quickly sensed a community-wide 
disinterest in the school: Pender 
County families did not believe 
farming could be taught. 

The town as a whole gave him 
a bad case of heartsickness. He 
was struck by its poverty, igno- 
rance, and indifference. He was 
depressed especially by the Negro 


shacks that crowded each other 
along the dirty, narrow alleys and 
street: 

Any passer-by could see that 
these miserable structures were 
too small for the families occupy- 
ing them. But Professor Ander- 
son thought there surely must be 
a few with rooms for rent. How- 
ever, as he made a weary round, 
knocking on creaking doors and 
asking if he could rent one, he 
met with nothing but turndowns. 

After a few days of bleak dis- 
couragement, he thought of re- 
signing and leaving town. He cer- 
tainly ought to be able to get a 
job with better prospects some- 
where else. But he decided to 
stick. And he has been there ever 
since. 

He determined to lick his per- 
sonal housing problem in the only 
way he knew how. Getting ma- 
terials together, he started build- 
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ing himself a house. Some of his 
students liked the way he went 
about it and offered to help. Ina 
short time the house was finished. 
It was nothing elegant, just a one- 
roomer 8 by 10 feet. But it was all 
he needed. And among the mis- 
erable shacks around it, it stood 
out like a bright light on a dark 
night. 

What Professor Anderson did 
not know was that he had just 
launched a house-building and 
home-improvement boom that in 
the next quarter century was go- 
ing to make Rocky Point virtually 
a new town and revolutionize the 
life and outlook of the entire com- 
munity. 

That 
rapidly. 


change 
The 


got under 
owner 


way 
of one of 


~*~ 
> 
7, +e 


And this is Gooden Williams’ new house. 


ing the same thing for white pev- 
ple, religious denominations, and 
the community generally. In all, 
they have built, renovated, and 
beautified 300 or more homes, 
churches, and schools. Now fewer 
than 5 percent of all the Negro 
homes of the community even re- 
motely resemble those that gave 
him such a sickened feeling in 
1920. Every new building is con- 
structed from plans the Professor 
draws himself. Simplicity and 
comfort are emphasized. 

With no outlay for labor, the 
costs of those new and made-over 
residences are fantastically low. 
A six-room house that would do 
credit to any middle-class com- 
munity need not cost the owner 
more than $1,200 even now. Be- 


Built by the Professor 


and his boys, it is typical of scores they have erected. . . . (Right) 
The Professor's first house, which started things, going up in 1920. 


those weather-beaten houses now 

inted something better. But he 
immediately ran into the same 
problem that the people of Rocky 
Point had been running into for 
generations: the problem of 
He took it to Professor 
Anderson, The agriculture teach- 
er was sure his students would 
work as hard for his neighbor as 
they had worked for him, and also 
without pay. He was right, and 
another bright, attractive 
structure had displaced one of 
those ancient eyesores. 

Then others asked for help. 
After a while the hard-working 
teacher (who always does every- 
thing he asks anybody else to do) 
and his eager youngsters were do- 


money. 


soon 
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fore the war such 
homes averaged about 
$300 each. 

One of the first fruits 
of Rocky Point's build- 
ing renaissance was a 
new vocational build- 
ing for the school— 
built by the same un- 
beatable teamwork, in- 
dustry, and_ enthusi- 
asm. Later, when the 
old school’s new spirit 
brought a tremendous 
increase in enrollment 
(it has jumped from 
100 to 1,000) a bigger, 
even more suitable 
building was put up 
the same way. 


A loyal Hampton Institute 
alumnus, “the Prof,” as his stu- 
dents call him, visits his alma 
mater in Virginia as often as he 
can. On one of those visits he 
took along as many of them as he 
could pack inside his dilapidated 
Model-T Ford. Just before start- 
ing home, they managed to find 
room in the rambling wreck for 
some cuttings and shrubs from 
the college nurseries. These were 
transplanted with great care to 
start the school’s own nurseries 
which have made Rocky Point 
yards as pleasing as the new 
houses themselves and the Pen- 
der County Training School a 
community showplace. 

The hard-working Negro leader 
found that many of the farms in 
the community contained high- 
grade long-leaf pine. He found, 
too, that this timber was excel- 
lently suited to the construction 
and remodelling of houses. So he 
made a deal with a local sawmill. 
After the trees have been felled 
by his students, it turns the logs 
into building material. Instead 
of requiring cash, the sawmill al- 
lows the landowners to pay in fin- 
ished lumber. 

The thing Professor Anderson 
and his boys are proudest of is 
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CHEER... UP! 


Jouuny MOOSHY operates 
an elevator in the Pure Oil 
Building in Chicago. If you 
took a poll in the building, at 
least seven out of ten people 
would agree he is an outstand- 
ing success. 

No one can go up or down 
with Johnny without having his 
spirits lifted. He’s better than 
vitamins. And you don’t ride 
with him long before he knows 
the number of your floor. If he 
ever overshoots your stop a few 
feet, he'll quickly say, “Step 
down, please.” 

How can you get impatient 
with a guy like that? But 
Johnny never kids with safety. 
He takes time to be safe. 

One day when we were alone 
I said, “Johnny, doesn’t your 
job ever get monotonous?” 

“It might if I let it,” he said. 
“Or if I kept worrying about 
something. You know yourself, 
if you take part in some kind 
of sport that you don’t have any 
interest in, you’re not gonna be 
any good at it. Well, I look at 
my work the same way. 

“Sometimes people ask me 
how I can feel so good on a 
rainy day, and I say, ‘What’s 
the weather got to do with it, as 
long as you feel good?’ They 
say, ‘Well, the rain may turn to 
ice. And I say, ‘So what? 
There’s nothing we can do about 
it except take it easy.’” 

“Don’t you ever hate to get 
up and go to work in the morn- 
ing?” I asked. 

“Not any more,” he said. “I 
took a vacation once between 
jobs. I stretched out the two 
weeks into three and then four, 
and I almost got to the point 
where I didn’t want to work any 
more. I discovered then that all 
play and no work makes a dull 
boy, too.” 

“So you really enjoy your 
work?” 

“Sure. I think recreation is 
important. I bowl two nights a 
week. But I also make my work 
a part of my daily recreation.” 

I think Johnny hit the bulls- 
eye with that idea. As long as 
we make our work our daily 
recreation, we not only enjoy it 
—we do well at it. 

—Harry T. Everingham 








the school workshop. It is said to 
be the best in all North Carolina, 
bar none. From its workbenches 
and lathes have come furniture 
and playground equipment for 
both white and Negro schools all 
over the county. Other work has 
restored broken tools and even 
heavy machinery for farmers all 
over that part of the State 

Some years ago Dr. Pender Por- 
ter, a local boy who had built up 
a highly successful practice in 
Brooklyn, shipped some valuable 
furniture to his old home. In 
transit it was damaged badly. 

Dr. Porter’s extremity was Pro- 
Anderson’s opportunity. 
He offered to repair the damage, 
and soon he and his students were 
hard at work = straightening 
crooked chair legs, replacing torn 
covers, painting over ugly scars. 
Like other work done by the An- 
derson team, it was done without 
any thought of pay 

Pleased and surprised with the 
result, Dr. Porter asked the school 
to do a number of other restora- 
tion jobs. Then to show his ap- 
preciation, he set up a trust fund 
of $1,000 for the workshop. At 
his death he did even more. His 
will included an outright bequest 
of $3,900 

This latter sum paid for the 
Porter Cannery, which also was 
built at only a fraction of its nor- 
mal cost because of the free labor 
Well equipped, it can turn out 
1,800 quarts a day Produce 
grown on farms and in_ back- 
yard gardens of white people 
and Negroes alike over a 20-mile 
radius is unloaded from wag- 
ons and trucks and picked up 
later in shiny tins 
ing families well fed the year 
around, the cannery also provides 
a steady income for those with 
surplus products 
derson is encouraging the canning 
of chicken, pork, and beef, as well 
as fruits and vegetables 

“The Prof’s” influence has been 
Thanks 
to that shirt-sleeved association 
between this kindly, conscien- 
tious leader and youngsters of the 
twig-bending age, the Rocky 
Point community has undergone 


fessor 


Besides keep- 


Professor An- 


seen in other ways, too 


a spiritual rebirth as drastic as 
the change in its physical appear- 
ance. Law-enforcement officials, 
to whom this was a trouble spot 
in 1920, now say it is one of the 


most law-abiding communities in 
North Carolina. 

That teamwork has paid off oth- 
erwise too. It has given Rocky 
Point a valuable reservoir of 
skilled and semiskilled labor. Dur- 
ing World War II more than 200 
of Professor Anderson’s students 
were trained as shipbuilders and 
for other types of war work. This 
labor pool proved a_ particular 
boon to the shipyards at Wilming- 
ton, working feverishly on Gov- 
ernment contracts to help beat 
the submarine menace. Also, his 
former students have been put- 
ting the Anderson idea to prac- 
tical use as teachers and county 
agricultural agents 

The fame of this successful ex- 
periment in community improve- 
ment has long since spread far 
beyond Rocky Point and Pender 
County. - As early as 1928, Profes- 
sor Anderson was named North 
Carolina’s master teacher by his 
fellow vocational agriculture 
teachers. In 1940 the New Farm- 
ers of America, the Negro coun- 
terpart of the Future Farmers of 
America, gave him a gold key in 
tribute to his outstanding service 
to Negro farm youth. 


I N 1946 Hampton Institute 
named him its most outstanding 
alumnus of the year. In May of 
that year he was invited to appear 
before a Congressional committee 
in support of a proposal to ex- 
pand vocational education in all 
parts of the United States 

More recently Professor Ander- 
son was chosen by the United Ne- 
gro Fund to go to New York City 
for an official reception by Mayor 
William O'Dwyer. He was se- 
lected, the Fund emphasized in a 
public statement, “not because he 
is a Negro, but because he repre- 
sents the embodiment of the 
American spirit, the American 
ideal of service to his fellowmen.” 

All these honors, and others, 
the modest Negro educator has 
taken in his stride. The flattering 
offers that have been pressed 
upon him by other and larger in- 
stitutions he has politely declined. 
Now in his early 50’s, he knows 
he would never be so happy any- 
where else on earth. Nowhere else 
could he possibly get so much fun 
out of practicing his philosophy 
of hard work and helping other 
people. 
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ive an Autumn afternoon on 
any American football field. Your 
boys are trailing 12 to 14 when a 
spinner play puts them squarely 
on the ten-yard stripe with goal 


and 30 seconds to go! You and 
everybody else stand, cheer fran- 
tically, then take up the chant of 
the cheer queens: “We want Cur- 
tis! We want Curtis!” 

Dick Curtis, star kicking back, 
squirms on the bench. He digs 
his cleats in the dirt. He wants 
to get in there and kick that win- 
ning field goal. But the coach sits 
adamant, collar high, jaw tight, 
staring straight ahead 

Your squad breaks from the 
huddle into kick formation. The 
ball goes up—yards wide of the 

posts. The final gun 


for the conference 
championship. 

a. “If only the coach 

vocationat@s had sent Dick Curiis 
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Give Your Coach a Break 


DON'T CRITICIZE WHEN HE KEEPS A STAR OUT 
OF A CRUSHING LINE SMASH. . . BEFORE YOU KNOW WHY. 


in!” the hoarse alumnus beside 
you exclaims. “Yeah!” you chime 
in with disgust. Everyone around 
you is muttering. 

Next day the papers say the 
coach wouldn't let Curtis play be- 
cause of a slight concussion from 
a game the week before. “Alibi!” 
cries the sports columnist and a 
few days later he reports that stu- 
dents and alumni are holding a 
“Good-by, coach!” rally. And so 
another athletic mentor—one who 
puts the welfare of his boys above 
winning—is on the way out. 

An extreme case? | should say 
not! I’ve seen it happen over and 
over again in high schools and 
colleges. The simple—and brutal 
—fact is this: the fans want a 
winning team. A coach is paid to 
produce. If he dvesn’t, get an- 
other! 

That’s the pattern. I rise to 
suggest that there’s something 
rankly wrong here. Not so wrong, 


By Elmer F Layden 


Former Football Player and Coach 


however, that it can’t be corrected 
by fans who will insist upon good 
sportsmanship in relations with 
the coach. A community doesn’t 
cut off the head of a lawyer or a 
doctor because he loses a case. 
temember that your coach is a 
professional man, too. 

Don't misunderstand me. I’ve 
been in athletics 28 years as 
player, coach, and official. And | 
know the thrill of winning. But 
the scoreboard is not everything. 
Far more important are the boys 
themselves. Your coach—if he’s 
really trained for his job—knows 
that. He's trying to put that be- 
lief into practice when he keeps a 
Dick Curtis on the bench 

I’ve known hundreds of coach- 
es. They're human beings. They 
want to succeed in their chosen 
profession. Don’t compel them to 
take undue risks with boys to 
do it. 

If you think I overstate the se- 
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riousness of the hot spot the 
coach sits on, consider the facts: 
In one large regional conference, 
for example, statistics that go all 
the way back into the 1890s show 
that the average head coach has 
lasted just 234 seasons. 

I remember Knute Rockne say- 
ing a coach can’t possibly be 
judged that fast. He was right. A 
coach should be hired to build 
boys as well as win games. He 
should be judged by results over 
a period of years, not on one or 
two gaudy seasons 

I am not saying that a coach 
can do no wrong. Not at all. But 
I do insist that there are a lot of 
unseen as well as seen factors in 
any coaching situation. When 
your high school or college has 
hired a man for the job, presum- 
ably he has the know-how. Give 
him a really fair chance to make 


good. 
Don't 

luck. You might say 

compounded of 30 percent coach- 


penalize him for hard 
wins are 


ing, 30 percent “spirit,” and 40 
percent springy and tough mus- 
cles and quick thinking. But even 
with the perfect combination, you 
still can lose games, either be- 
cause some players are out with 
injuries or because of a fluke com- 
bination the opposing coach may 
have in a dead-eye 
pass tossel and a 
lanky end _ with 
glue on his fingers 

No matter how 
good the pregame 
coaching, if the 
breaks are against 
it, a team can lose 

Then there are 
those situations in- 
volving hairline 
judgments not 
only as to whether 
the player can “deliver the 
whether, because 
condition, he 
In pro- 
though 


goods,” 
of his hysical 
allowed to try 
fessional football, 
Steve Van Buren had a heavy 
cold and was running a tempera- 
ture of 103, he was sent in—and 


should be 
even 


made his famous 65-yard charge 
against the Detroit Lions back in 
1946. But coaches guard against 
that in the college and _ high- 
school circuits 

heartbreaking 
Dick 


Curtis was put in, and tragedy fol- 


I remember a 


story, however, where a 
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lowed. It happened in 1920. Notre 
Dame was winding up an unde- 
feated season on November 20 
against Northwestern in Evans- 
ton. 

Coach Rockne’s star halfback, 
George Gipp, had suffered a shoul- 
der injury in the game with Indi- 
ana the week before. ‘““Rock”’ said 
he wouldn't play against North- 
western. And he didn’t, either— 
until the fourth quarter, when the 
stands kept chanting for him and 
the boy himself was restless to 
get in the game. Rockne, first as- 
suring himself that Gipp was in 
good enough physical condition, 
put him in for the fourth quarter 
—and there was bedlam in the 
Notre Dame stands 

Gipp made two touchdown 
passes that quarter and cinched 
his place on the all-American 
team of 1920. Newspapers ban- 
nered his praise. But shortly afte 
the game, Gipp, who from child- 
hood had had trouble with his 
tonsils, came down with a severe 
attack of tonsilitis. A few days 
later he was hospitalized in South 
Bend with pneumonia. For nearly 
three weeks his condition wav- 
ered as his mother, sister, and 
Coach Rockne stood by his bed- 
side. Then early on the morning 
of December 14 he died 

Gipp’s mother and the 
attending physicians put 
the blame on his chronic 


In football's early days, U. 


tonsil condition, but in Knute 
Rockne’s mind there was always 
the haunting question: would it 
have happened if Gipp had not 
gone into the game in his weak- 
ened condition? 

Today the coach's first concern 
is not with the score, but with the 
boy. I say these coaches are “dig- 
nifying their vocation,” to use a 
Rotary phrase. And I think it be- 
hooves all fans—especially busi- 
ness and professional men who 
believe in ethical conduct —to 
back up coaches who try to keep 
sports clean. 

Just as every game has its 
breaks, every season has its own 
brand of problems to vex coaches 
We seem to be out of the war- 
veteran era of college football 
now. This squads are 
younger and faster, easier to han- 
dle, and more influenced by that 
old school spirit. And I will ven- 
ture the prediction that there will 
be more responsibility placed on 
the judgment of the players with 
less telegraphing of plays from 
the bench by means of substitu- 
tions. I look for a return of—well, 
I'll tell a story to illustrate what 
I mean. 

Back in 1926, Fielding Yost’s 
Michigan team was battling Ohio 
With 22 seconds of the first 
half remaining, Friedman _ place- 
kicked a field goal that sailed 70 
touched’ the 


year’s 


State 


yards before it 


S. President “Teddy” Roosevelt (inset) told 


coaches to “clean up the game and make it safe!” They did. Now modern 
gridiron leaders work to keep it that way. These, inspecting new gear at a 
New York meeting, are: Little of Columbia; Harlow of Harvard; Crisler 
of Michigan; McLaughry of Dartmouth; and Stuhldreher of Wisconsin. 
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In conditioning like this the coach builds men—not just stars. 


ground nearly 20 yards behind 
Ohio State’s goal posts 


“Everybody expected a pass,” 
Yost said afterward, “and so did 
1” 

Later in that same game Michi- 
gan was on the ten-yard line, and 
instead of taking another three 
points with an easy field goal, 
Friedman passed —and it was 
completed for a breathless touch- 
down. The difference between a 
field goal and a touchdown at that 
point won the game for Michigan, 
but Coach Yost confided after the 
game was over, “I must admit I 
was as much amazed as anyone 
when Friedman elected to pass 
instead of kick.” 

If Yost had called the plays for 
Friedman, Michigan _ probably 
would have lost against Ohio 
State, and fans would have been 
cheated out of the two most spec- 
tacular plays in the game. 

When I was a player, you had 
to think. Now the coach calls the 
plays, and to me that takes much 
out of the game. 

But I like to think we're going 
back to the kind of football that 
is played on the gridiron and is 
not merely a contest of master- 
minding strategy between the two 
opposite coaching benches. We 
shall have it again if fans will let 
up the pressure on the coach just 
to win. 

Let’s put the emphasis of ath- 
letics where it belongs—on teach- 
ing boys to think for themselves 
and to play hard for the sport of 
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it. Don’t let me give the impres- 
sion that we have lost these aims 
in theory or in practice. We 
haven't. But I’m in favor of even 
more. 

Cynics who say that amateur 
college athletics have gone to pot 
and have become professionalized 
draw conclusions from skimpy 
evidence. In well-run college cir- 
cuits, the kid playing his heart 
out there on the field often draws 
less financial aid than do other 
collegians for their brilliance in 
the classroom. 

Athletic directors have for years 
been trying to root out the objec- 
tionable practices in player re- 
cruiting, subsidization, and win- 
at-any-price tactics. Football is 
much safer than it was some 40- 
odd years ago when “Teddy” 
Roosevelt called the big-college 
coaches to the White House. In 
those days 30 to 40 players were 
losing their lives every year. The 
President said, “Men, you'll have 
to clean up this game. It’s a na- 
tional scandal. If you don’t, I’m 
going to outlaw football!” And he 
would have, too! 

Today, with rules committees 
and associations, — scientifically 
constructed uniforms to provide 
the utmost protection, and preci- 
sion plays, football is a game of 
skill rather than a contest of 
force. And these advances, mind 
you, were made by the coaches 
themselves, men who believe that 
the welfare of their players comes 
first and touchdowns come sec- 


This is Villanova (in Pennsylvania) with Coach Olivar out front. 


ond. And they did it despite the 
hullabaloo of the fans who howl 
for the Dick Curtises to be put on 
the field. 

Modern athletics have become 
a science and an art. Earnest and 
capable men can spend their lives 
studying football, basketball, and 
other sports. They’ve made great 
progress in “cleaning them up” 
since “Teddy”’ Roosevelt’s day 
paralieling the ethical develop- 
ment of law, medicine, and other 
professions. Like the lawyers and 
the doctors, coaches need the 
support of public opinion, which 
is to say you. 


WwW HEN the coach of your 


favorite team runs into a string 
of defeats—give him a break. Let 
him know that you are more in- 
terested in having him build 
sportsmanship and young man- 
hood than in having him chalk 
up winning games. 

If that is done, then your game 
will be what John Galsworthy 
says of all honest sport: “ . . it 
is the most saving grace in the 
world, with its spirit of rules kept, 
and regard for the adversary, 
whether the fight is going for or 
against. And if we establish this 
fair-play spirit in international af- 
fairs, we shall see the cat force 
that rules there slink away and 
human life emerge for the first 
time from the jungle.” 

Strong words. And you will 
note, they have their beginning 
in honest sportsmanship. 
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Ax EMBITTERED actor is 


said to have specified in his will 
that he should be cremated and 10 
percent of his ashes thrown in his 
agent’s face. Silly—yet not sillier 
than many a will written in anger 
to make sure that a disliked 
person doesn’t inherit. Just as 
thoughtless are the people who 
don’t make a will at all—and most 
of us do die intestate 

“Why go to the trouble and ex- 
pense of making a will?” you ask 
“T’ll just leave it and my wife will 
get it all. She'll know how best 
to use it.’ 

It’s not so simple as that 

You have bonds? A house? A 
car? Furniture? A small bank 
If you die intestate, the 
law steps in and arbitrarily dis- 
tributes your estate in accordance 
with ironclad 
Deserving and undeserving rela- 
tives alike will come in for a 
And every claimant, legiti- 
mate or fraudulent, costs your es- 


account? 


rules of descent. 


share 


tate money 
Henrietta Garrett, of Pennsyl- 
ia, died in 1930, possessed of 
illion dollars. She left no 


and 26,000 claimants came to 
front! The estate isn’t settled 


In addition to the cost of in- 


gating claims, there is the 


State may 


vecti 
possibility " the 
take 80 percent of the millions, by 
virtue of a Pennsylvania law per- 
mitting such where an 
after 


action 
estate remains unsettled 
seven years 

If you want to make certain 
your loved ones will be provided 
for in accordance with your 
wishes, you need a will Don’t 
put it off 

Here are some suggestions that 
may save you money or forestall 
court contest: 














NOW’S THE TIME TO MAKE SURE THAT IT 


WILL DO WHAT YOU REALLY WANT IT TO DO. 


Have a lawyer draft the docu- 
ment. The few dollars it costs will 
be more than justified by the pro- 
tection you get. “Where there’s a 
will there’s a lawsuit,” some say 
Inheritance laws are technical, 
highly complicated In some 
countries there is a limit to the 
amount you may leave to charity 
In some you can’t entirely cut off 
your spouse. Your attorney knows 
these laws 


He CAN help word the docu- 


ment, to avoid loose phrases that 
may cause unforeseen trouble. A 
woman was bequeathed a life an- 
nuity as long as she remained 
“above ground.” After her death 
her husband continued to collect 
her annuity for 30 years by keep- 
ing her remains in a glass coffin, 
above ground, in a room set aside 
for that purpose. 

It is well to have your facts and 
intentions clearly in mind before 
you visit your attorney. Have a 
statement of your assets. Decide 
how you want to distribute them: 
what should be willed outright, 
what held in trust 

Designate an executor. If you 
don’t, the court will. That person 
will have to be bonded and will 
receive a commission at the ex- 
pense of your estate. Wouldn’t you 
rather designate your wife, waive 
the bond, and keep the commis- 
sion in the family? 

With facts and intentions in 


By David Dressler 


Formerly Executive Director 
New York State Parole Board 


mind, select the proper conditions 
for executing your will. 

Vake it when you are of sound 
mind and body, otherwise you in- 
vite contest 

seing eccentric doesn’t disqual- 
ify you from executing a valid 
will. Even an insane person may 
draft one in a lucid interval. Vio- 
lence and intemperance of speech 
and conduct, eccentricities, and 
the enfeeblement of age do not in- 
validate the maker’s will if he un- 
derstands the amount and condi- 
tion of his property, the claims of 
those who are objects of his 
bounty, and the will’s provisions. 

It’s clear that what the courts 
mean is that you may have a 
broken leg or a bad kidney, and 
still be sound enough to draw a 
will. Your thinking must be un- 
impaired. 

It’s best to leave no room for 
doubt. It’s no protection to be- 
gin the document: “I, Abner Aber- 
nathy, being of sound mind and 
body. .’ Abner might say that 
even if he privately thought he 
was Napoleon Bonaparte. Better 
protection is to chat intelligently 
with your witnesses, sign the will, 
put down the pen with a flourish, 
and cry, “Boy! I feel grand today! 
Never felt better in ; 
my life!” Thus, wit- gyocationata 
nesses can testify Seb : 
later to your sound- * ‘ 
ness at the time the = pe tg : 
will was executed. sete 6s 
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You must also establish that 
you have not been subject to un- 
due influence or coercion in the 
execution of your will. A good 
way to avoid this imputation is to 
tell no one the conditions; go 
alone to your lawyer; don’t use 
beneficiaries as witnesses—in fact, 
choose people who don’t even 
know them. And if you anticipate 
a contest because you've cut some- 
one out of your estate, plan to in- 
sert in the will a statement as to 
why you remembered one person 
and not another. 

Select an attorney who does a 
good, unhurried job 

A man died, leaving a will and 
a codicil. His lawyer must have 
been in a hurry, for the will con- 
tained many illegal features and 
the codicil was entirely worthless 
because it was witnessed by only 
one person. The estate spent $16,- 
000 in lawyer's fees to reach an 
amicable agreement to overcome 
the defects in the will and codicil. 

See to it that your attorney lis- 
tens to all your problems and 
takes time to draw the will ex- 
actly according to your wishes. 

The law wants to allow you to 
dispose of your property as you 
desire But if you are unduly 
capricious at the expense of legit- 
imate heirs, you may be in for 
trouble 

No one objected when a bache- 
lor, with no close relatives, left all 
his property to three ladies who 
had rejected his proposals of mar- 
riage years before. He explained 
that because of their refusal, “to 
them I owe all my worldly hap- 
piness.”’ 

But hopeful and legal heirs saw 
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red when they heard the will of 
the fiery Englishman who left his 
property as a fund to provide 
whisky annually to 20 Irishmen 
who were to visit the cemetery on 
a given day. There, “each shall 
reeeive it by half pint at a time, 
till the whole is consumed, each 
being likewise provided with a 
stout open stick and a knife.” 
Moreover, “they shall drink it all 
on the spot. Knowing what I 
know of the Irish character, my 
conviction is, that with these ma- 
terials given, they will not fail to 
destroy each other, and when in 
the course of time the race comes 
to be exterminated, this neighbor- 
hood, at least, may, perhaps, be 
colonized by civilized and respect- 
able Englishmen.” 

One anti-caprice quirk in the 
law in the United States is that 
many States won't allow you to 
disinherit your wife in favor of a 





cat. If you have close relatives, 
don’t follow the example of the 
horse fancier who declared, “I ap- 
point my russet cob my universal 
heir.” Or of the lady who left 10,- 
000 francs to her cat, on its death 
the money to be spent on elemen- 
tary schools! 

It’s natural to want that last 
laugh, that caustic comment 
you’ve repressed for years. But 
some remarks in wills have been 
ruled to indicate unsound mind. 
Others have been considered libel- 
ous, with heavy damages assessed 
against the estate. 

Avoid statements like 
culled from actual wills: 

“To my valet I leave the clothes 
he has been stealing.” 

“To my wife I leave her lover, 
and the knowledge I wasn’t the 
fool she thought I was. To my son 
I leave the pleasure of earning a 
living. For 25 years he thought 
the pleasure was mine. To my 
daughter I leave $100,000. She 
will need it. The only good piece 
of business her husband ever did 
was to marry her.” 

And don’t set conditions so out- 
landish as to invite a suit. 

Sometimes a will becomes in- 
operative because its conditions 
can't be met. Recently a French- 
man, Dr. Caillet, bequeathed an 
annual prize for the citizen of 
Nice who had the straightest nose, 
smallest wrists, and largest hands 
—provided his hair was red and 
his eyebrows black. The will was 
declared invalid. 

A beneficiary might well have a 
willing ear in court should she be 
subject to the conditions set by 


these, 


“Her husband continued to collect her annuity for 30 years by keeping her remains 
in a glass coffin, above ground, in a room that had been set aside for that purpose.” 
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BANKRUPT 


A Word with a History 


Irs FORTUNATE for those who 
face bankruptcy that the law 
doesn’t concur with the judgment 
of Charles Lamb, the English 
writer. In 1829 he asserted, “All 
bankrupts . . . ought to be hanged.” 

Today bankrupts, however 
roughly they think themselves 
treated, do not undergo the public 
humiliation bestowed in medieval 
times upon a man who couldn’t 
pay his debts. Consider, for ex- 
ample, what happened in the 15th 
Century to a man adjudged a “con- 
venient” or fraudulent bankrupt 
in Hamburg, Germany: 

At noon of a weekday, while the 
bourse or stock exchange was 
crowded with dinner-bound people, 
two uniformed drummers began at- 
tracting the curious with a sus- 
tained roll of their drums. In the 
meantime, a large blackboard bear- 
ing the name of the bankrupt man 
was placed over a high doorway. 
Then, from a tall tower, the “schand 
glocke” (shame bell) began tolling 
its unhappy message. 

This penalty of disgrace dates 
back to provisions of the Hanseatic 
League in the 14th Century. Then 
a bankrupt’s patent of citizenship 
and his certificate as a merchant 
were burned by the public hang- 
man. 

Bankruptcy got its name from 
early-day Italy. Bankers or money- 
changers conducted business from 
benches or stalls in the Italian 
bourse. When one failed and be- 
came insolvent, his bench was 
broken and the name of “broken 
bench” or “banco-rotto” given him. 
The English changed it to “bank- 
erout” and in time it became 
“bankrupt.” 

Louise Belote Dawe 








one man. He left to his nagging 
wife all his property—provided 
that on each anniversary of his 
death she walk to the market 
place barefooted, hold a candle 
aloft, confess her behavior, and 
say that had her tongue been 
shorter, her husband’s life would 
have been longer. 

This doesn’t mean you may not 
set stern, even eccentric condi- 
tions. But your lawyer had bet- 
ter advise you how to make them 
stick. Stephen Girard, endowing 
his college, succeeded in provid- 
ing that “no ecclesiastic, mission- 
ary, or minister of any sect what- 
soever” should ever be allowed 
within the college wall. His rela- 
tives hired Daniel Webster to 
break the will, but Dan’! couldn’t. 

If you attach inflexible condi- 
tions to your bequest, however, 
your ghost, peering over the ex- 
ecutor’s shoulder, may later re- 
gret it. This is particularly true 
of charitable gifts. The world 
changes. Don’t tie your gift up so 
that it becomes impossible to use 
it when conditions change. 

One million dollars has already 
accumulated in a fund willed to 
help people passing through St. 
Louis, Missouri, going west. The 
covered-wagon days are over. 

A ship owner left money for a 
home for indigent seamen off sail- 
ing vessels. With the advent of 
steam a fund of several million 
dollars has accumulated, with no 
place to go. 

It is difficult to anticipate what 
changes time will bring. Why not 
leave the money to your favorite 
philanthropy—with no strings at- 
tached? 

Now, armed with all these con- 
siderations, you are ready to com- 
mit your will to writing. 

It may seem an unnecessary 


suggestion, but put your will on 
paper, if there’s time. 

If properly executed, it is legal 
when inscribed on almost any- 
thing. But why be bizarre, and 
perhaps cost your estate money? 

A man wrote his will on a door 
and the executors had to carry it 
into court for probate. 

When a sick man chose to write 
his will on his nurse’s petticoat, 
it was months before the docu- 
ment was uncovered; meantime 
other means had been taken to 
distribute the property. 

In certain emergencies a bi- 
zarre document is acceptable as 
an alternative to no will at all. A 
court probated the will of a brake- 
man, fatally injured in a crash, 
who scribbled on a route sheet, 
“My wife to have all.” 


B UT if you draw up your will in 
plenty of time, use paper. It is 
more readily filed than a door. 

Then let your attorney help you 
make, publish, and declare your 
will properly. You make your will 
by creating its substance. Then 
you affix your signature in the 
presence of witnesses. You pub- 
lish the will by telling the wit- 
nesses that the paper writing they 
are called upon to witness is a 
will. Then the will is declared— 
that is, it has been created and 
published and is now accepted as 
yours. 

Having executed your will, 
don’t forget it. Keep it in a safe 
place. Let the proper people know 
where it is, so it may be produced 
when required. And review it 
occasionally to determine whether 
altered circumstances require 
changes in the will. Maybe you’ve 
stopped being mad at Jimmy. 
Maybe your favorite Aunt Jane 
predeceased you. 


“The fiery Englishman left his property to provide whisky annually to 20 Irishmen.” 
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@ Bug Blasters. Barbasco root has been 
for generations by the Indians of 
American Tropics to make a fish 
that kills fish does no harm 
humans who eat the fish. Chem 
have long known it as the source 
of rotenone, an insect poison that is 
wholly noninjurious to warm-blooded 
animals. Now, combined with pyre- 
thrum products, for knock-down effect, 
and certain other organic chemicals, all 
high] and 
mammals, it 
stock-barn, and 
well as in restaurants 
and food-handling 


used 
the 

poison but 
to the 


ists 


objectionable to insects 


harmless to warm-blooded 


for 


tory uses, as 


is available home, 


ind makeries otner 


tablishments 


@ Cadmium Mercury Lamp. A new type 
of mercury-vapor lamp designed for use 


notion-picture studios adds to com- 
radiating only a 
It is actually a 
c, cadmium-mercury lamp _ in 

small cadmium is 

the Adding the 

cadmium to the mercury inside its 
bulb provides enough 
red and other colors to make the light 
for From the 
standpoint of light per kilo- 
itt hour of current, it is one of the 


because it 


is cool 
amount of heat 


amount of 


1dded mercury 


rugged 


quartz 


Suitable color movies 


lumens of 
most efficient lights 

@ Mistake Eradicator. A new kind 
of typewriter ribbon makes it possible 
to turn out a perfectly typed letter 
every time. Typing errors or whole 
sentences can be made to vanish com- 
pletely by simply fading away the 
words by the touch of the eradicator 
that comes with the ribbon. Erasures 
leave not the faintest mark or trace 
of the error and the ribbon keeps the 
typewriter keys clean much longer. 


Milk bottles 
paper 
The 


blanks 


may 
with 
rolls of paper 
fed into a 

sterilizes 
bottles in operation. 
lesigned to give 
ith minimum 
machines give a range of 


@ Paper Plastic Bottles. 
, 


ww be made of 


coated 
vinyl-plastic resins 
flat, the 
orming machine which 


ire die-cut 
also 
ind fills the one 
The containers are 
iaxXiImum 


and 


capac ity V 


four sizes 


se Tinning Metals. If you have ever tried 
to solder metals hard to such as 
will appreciate a new 
form of a 
powdered metal containing a nonwater- 
collecting flux. The combination works 
the heat of the metals to 
which it is applied consequently, 
an the 
amount of heat contained in large bear- 
te This compound starts to turn 

t 350° and iron effec 

400°. With this product it is 

solder things | unsol- 


“tin,” 
cast iron, you 


nning compound in the 


purely by 
ana 
accurate 


also gauge as to 


tins cast 


eretofore 
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derable, such as cast-iron water jackets, 
cylinder heads, bearings, 
pipes, scored cylinders, ete. A special 
variety of this tinning compound for 
restoring damaged galvanizing is 
obtainable. 


cast-steel 


also 


@ Drilling Concrete. A concrete-drilling 
job can be done quickly and easily with 
a rotary cemented-carbide drill which 
will cut holes in concrete at the rate of 
2 inches or more a minute in all diam- 
eters from a quarter of inch to 2 
inches. The specially treated 
cutters are used with an ordinary elec- 
tric drill or hand brace 


an 
carbide 


® Adhesive That Bonds. Adhesives that 
will stick plastics together are much in 
demand and hard to find. A new one 
will bond polystyrene to itself as well 
paper, fabrics, glass, 
rubber, and some other plastics as well 
It is easily applied to both wet and dry 
assemblies 


as to cardboard, 


@ Lightweight Roof Tile. A new white 
cellular compound of calcium silicate is 
now being made into a tile for struc- 
tural roof decks. The slabs are 25% 
inches thick and weigh only about five 
pounds per square foot—a fraction of 
the weight of common roof-deck mate- 
rials 


e& Styrene Available. During World War 
II vast quantities of styrenes were made 
to be used in the synthetic-rubber in- 
dustry. As a result of this war produc- 


Knitting, 1949-style. Just wind yarn 
around this plastic frame, lift the 
strands over the pegs with a crochet 
hook, and the finished rows slide out 
below. No mumbling, “knit one, purl 
two.” It’s for items up to 154 stitches. 


tion, styrene is lower in price and is 
available in great quantity. It is being 
united with oils in the paint industry, 
for it imparts to the oily vehicles many 
good properties, such as fast drying, 
durability, water and alkali resistance, 
light color, and effective electrical char- 
acteristics. 


@ Tough Tools. A new process for treat- 
ing machine tools, metal-cutting band 
saws, and the like increases the active 
life (that is, the number of unit uses 
between required sharpenings) from 
two- to five-fold at a cost of 15 percent 
of the price of the tool. The 
also gives antirusting properties. After 
this treatment the surface of the tool 
looks as though it has been “Parker- 
ized” like a gun barrel. 


pre cess 


@ Self-Cleaning House Paint. After 
four years of research a paint com- 
pany has developed a one-coat house 
paint which has great resistance to 
peeling and shows a minimum of dis- 
coloration. The film provided by the 
paint is self-cleansing because it grad- 
ually chalks at the surface and is con- 
stantly washed away, leaving the 
paint always bright and shiny. One 
application is said to last at least four 
or five years. 


@ Just a Gadget. What next! Scientists 
toil long hours to invent a new plastic 
spend hours in finding a way to tint 
and shape it—and lo! we have a 
plastic hamburger-patty maker, made to 
simulate the bun in which the hambur- 
ger, when cooked, will be served! Sci 
ence is wonderful 


®@ Surface Coat. A material which seems 
like a paint—at least it is applied like a 
paint—but which is actually a material 
with a synthetic-rubber base, dries im 
mediately upon application and is highly 
resistant to abrasion, heat, 
alkalies, sun, smoke, 
solvents, fumes, and fire. 


cold, damp 


ness, salt spray 


7 Rubber-Lined Pipe. Steel pipe and fit 
tings lined with a synthetic rubber, 
specially resistant to abrasion and chem 
icals at normal and subfreezing tempe1 
atures are now available for various 
technical uses in all standard sizes from 
8-inch to 36-inch diameters. 


@ Fungicide. A new synthentic organic 
chemical has been found more general 
ly effective for black-spot and other 
fungus diseases than any heretofore 
available. It is also less apt to cause 
injury to plant life. It has been under 
investigation since 1931, and only now 
is it being put up in containers suitable 
for home gardeners. 


@ Old Wine: New Bottles. An old prin 
ciple, that of the hektograph, has been 
applied to a new use—an addressing 
machine. Special “carbon paper” is 
used in making the addressing ribbon, 
which is good for 100 impressions. Sim 
ple—and cheap. 
- . * 

Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
in care of THE Rotarian Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 





| service as @ basis of worthy enterprise, and, 
| in perieuet, to encourage and foster: 


(1) The devel + of acquaint " " , sili aon . 
ve 4b ape ler pion. News Notes from 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 
| (2) High ethical standards in business 
| @nd professions, the gnition of the : Pane “eae : 
' worthiness of all useful occupations, and resident to vapan. Qctober 1 was to find Ro- 
pati 2 cea ay pao tary's President, Percy Hodgson, and his wife, 
(3} The application of the ideal of serv- Edith, in Japan on a 15-day visit among the 14 Clubs 
ice by every Rotarian to his personal. busi- and some 650 Rotarians of that country. 
ness, and community life. : : F 
4) Te ehecnat of intorndtionsl The tour—by air all the way—was to begin in 
understanding, goodwill, and peace a Chicago September 16, take the First Couple to 
6 eee ae or ee Alaska, Japan, Hong Kong, The Philippines, and 
Hawaii, and end in Chicago October 23. 

Just behind the Hodgsons is their Rotary tour 
of Europe which covered seven lands and filled the month of August. In the few days 
between these two journeys (and watch for reports on them in future issues), Presi- 
dent "Perce" found time—but how?——-to clear his desk at the Parkin Yarn Mill in 
Pawtucket, R. I.; address a large intercity meeting in Vermont; clear his desk in 
Rotary's Central Office; repack his brief case; and reach Chicago's Municipal Air- 


port with minutes to spare. 


at 
THE OBJECTS OF ROTARY Nis y= VWouth 
Té encourage and foster the ideal of 











ited N | Veen It's set for October 17-24. Rotary Clubs are urged (ses 
page 64) to earhend community-wide observances. 





WS. The 56 Rotary Foundation Fellows for 1949-50—numbering 52 men and 
four women—are now starting their studies in lands other than their own. All 
graduate students, they come from 20 countries, will study for a year on grants 
ranging from $1,800 to $3,400 in colleges and universities of their choice. 

Four of the new Fellows "interned" at the U. N. this past Summer, are shown on 
page 37. . . . The Rotary Foundation, incidentally, is now within $330,000 of the 
2 million dollars to be raised since the death of Rotary's Founder, Paul Harris. 


Magazine Committee , Chicago, Ill. 
Aims and Objects Committee ; Chicago, [1l. 
1950 Convention Committee » ao Detroit, Mich. 
Finance Committee ; i 5 aes 
Rotary Foundation Trustees F i | ee 


Rotary's next one—its international Convention for 1950—will 
take place in Detroit, Mich., June 18-22. How it will differ from past reunions is 
noted on page 64. . . . Then, in 1951, comes a full-scale Convention in Mexico City, 
if certain arrangements can be made. .. . And in 1952?—-Rotary's Board has agreed 
it shall be a "delegates' Convention" held in Canada or the U.S.A., and encourages 
Clubs in these countries whose cities can handle about 6,000 persons to extend an 
invitation. Deadline for receipt of such invitations is December 1, 1949. 


MDa To the Rotary Club of Ambato, Ecuador, where 4,009 people lost their 
lives in an earthquake in August, to Ecuador's President Galo Plaza, and to Rotary 
District Governor Manuel Adrian Navarro, President Hodgson and the Board of Direc-— 
tors cabled deepest sympathy and received grateful responses. 


neEMINC Clubs in the U.S.A. have been ruled as exempt from payment of 
income tax, but they must file Form 990 with the Collector of Internal Revenue on 
or before the 15th day of the fifth month following the close of their annual 
accounting period. If that's June 30, your deadline is November 15. If it's 
May 31, your deadline is October 15! 


b ade On August 29 there were 6,867 Rotary Clubs and an estimated 
330,000 Rotarians. New and readmitted Clubs since July 1 totalled 35. 
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Intent on proceedings in a U. N. Conference room, these in- Meals in the U. N. cafeteria prove the time and place for talk 
terns listen through the headsets of the translator system. large and small. 


Young Eyes on U. N. 


This group represents four countries. 


ROTARY HELPS THEM GET THE FOCUS. 


— 

IFTY-SIX young people from 28 lands have just gained 

a close-up view of the United Nations—an inside view, in 
They spent eight Summer weeks in its Secretariat 


Success, New York—as full-time but nonpaid 


d“U. N. interns” and chosen largely from lists drawn 
nations of the U. N 


j 
ker 


the 56 students and graduates 
as research assistants and document officers, “sat 

U. N. meetings, heard lectures by senior staffmen, 
Ked world prol ns with world personalities 

t did in 1948, the Rotary Foundation again supported 
rn program, joining with the U. N. in financing it 
from the Foundation provided living allowances 

ousing (in Columbia University’s John Jay Hall) 


of the interns, five of whom Rotary International 
d. These five are Rotary Foundation Fellows and Interns Leonard Owens, of Bellefonte, Pa., and Bhasker Mund- 
sail cine Gili sensei Nihiae dies Sertnialie: wails nein kur, of India, are briefed for their duties w.th the United Na- 
ee ; tions Scientific Conference on the Conservation and Utiliza- 
aided by universitie tion of Resources by its executive secretary A. J]. Van Tassel. 


Photos: U.N. Dept. of Public Inf 


Canada’s Permanent Representative to the U. N., Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton, chats with the five interns who are Rotary Fellows. 
Left to right: 1948-49 Fellow Otto Borch, of Copenhagen, Denmark; 1949-50 Fellows Leonard Owens, of Bellefonte, Pa.; Fred Ga- 
lanto, of Worcester, Mass.; William Roth, of Rock Island, Ill.; and Wm. Hayden, of Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho; and Gen. McNaughton. 
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Looking at Movies 


CURRENT FILMS REVIEWED AND RATED 


ACCORDING TO THEIR AUDIENCE SUITABILITY. 


Key: Audience Suitability: M—Ma- 
ture Y—Younger C—Children. 
*—Of More Than Passing Interest. 


The Forbidden Street (20th Century- 
Fox). Dana Andrews, Maureen O'Hara, 
Sybil Thorndyke. Director: William 
Perlberg. Drama adapted from novel 
Britannia Mews, by Margery Sharp, set 
in London in late 1900s and made in 
that city by American company. The 
woes of a lady of good family who mar- 
ries an alcoholic artist, endures his 
cruelties and infidelities in slum home 
until his accidental death, still cannot 
escape the neighborhood because of 
blackmailing by evil old woman, finally 
works out happier life with man who 
looks like the artist, but does not drink 
to quite such excess. 

A drawn-out, detailed, episodic period 
piece, mechanically performed. Of mild 
interest as sentimental drama, but with- 
out much dramatic point or reason for 
being. M 


*% Alias Nick Beal (Paramount). Ray 
Milland, Thomas Mitchell. Director: 
John Farrow. Drama. When a charm- 
ing stranger offers to help a district at- 
torney famed for his honesty to obtain 
(illegally) the evidence that will con- 
vict notorious criminal and thereby ad- 
vance his political career, he succumbs 
to temptation. Too late he discovers that 
the stranger is Satan in disguise and 
that he has traded his soul for the 
governorship. But he redeems himself 
and overcomes his tempter. 

An engrossing morality tale, effective- 
ly directed and acted, preaching a valu- 
able lesson in dramatic terms. M, Y 


We Were Strangers (Columbia). John 
Garfield, Jennifer Jones, Gilbert Roland. 
Detailed dramatization of 
plot to kill Government officials engi- 
neered during Cuban revolution by as- 
sorted group under leadership of Cuban- 
American, well equipped with cash, who 
has returned to carry on his exiled 
father’s unfinished task. The plot fizzles 
out, but a wider insurrection is launched 
as it does so. 

The details of the plot are presented 
so graphically that on the surface this 
appears as a production. But 
analysis reveals th eally know lit- 
tle about why th are revolu- 
that the film has failed to 
make them, except for the dock worker 
Roland, alive for us. 
The ending, too, leaves things up in the 


air. Exciting in spots, but unsatisfac- 


Melodrama. 


realist 


tionaries, 


come 


played by 


tory and colorless over-all, M 
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By Jane Lockhart 


Sorrow{ul Jones (Paramount). Lucille 
Ball, William Demarest, Bob Hope, Mary 
Jane Saunders. Director: Sidney Lan- 
field. Comedy. A remake of Little Miss 
Marker, which started Shirley Temple 
on road to fame. Based on Damon 
Runyon story about penurious Broad- 
way bookie who is charmed out of his 
tight-fisted, subservient bachelor ways 
by small girl left with him as hostage 
for the price of a bet by her father, 
killed shortly thereafter by gangster 
action. 

Juxtaposition of farce and 
gangster warfare strikes a jarring note, 
But admirers will find plenty of the 
footage dealing with Bob Hope to their 
liking, with its rapid-fire 
slapstick situations. 


serious 


wisecracks, 


M, Y 


% Operetta (Austrian). Writer, di- 
rector, star: Willy Forst. Musical fea- 
turing scenes and musical numbers from 
a number of Viennese light operas, with, 
as background, the story of a composer's 
persistent love for an opera star. 

A bright, spirited film, with enthusi- 
astic performances by large cast. Pro- 
duced before the war, but only now 
being released in the U. S. M, Y 


% The Great Sinner (MGM). Melvyn 
Douglas, Ava Gardner, Walter Huston, 
Gregory Peck. Director: Robert Siod- 
mak. Drama, The downfall of a young 
Russian novelist who 
forming a charming lady of the gam- 
bling mania, but contracts it himself. He 


succeeds in re- 


ends up in the depths, but is finally 
saved after confessing his depravity at 
the altar and on the pages of a new 
novel, with the lady sticking by him to 
the end. Set at German spa and casino 
of the mid-1800s. 

Another in what seems to be a trend 
toward picturizations of the lengths to 
which unbridled gambling can lead hu- 
man beings who become addicted to it. 
Like the others, it aims to present argu- 
ments against contracting the “disease,” 
like them it paints the vice as so attrac- 
tive the reaction is likely to be: “How 
much fun before the fall! And J would 
know when to stop.” 

This is ably performed and directed, 
with a number of interesting minor 
characterizations. Probably confusing 
in its moral implications. M, Y 

% Sand (20th Century-Fox). Rory 
Calhoun, Henry Hull, Coleen Gray, 
Mark Stevens. Director: Louis King. 
Drama. Against beautiful background 
of Colorado mountains photographed in 
technicolor, young man pursues his 
prize stallion who has broken away from 
train en route to Western horse-show 
circuit, tasted the freedom of the wilds. 

Setting could hardly be surpassed for 
beauty and grandeur, and the shots of 
animals—horses, and a beaver at work 
on his home—are presented with amaz- 
ing fidelity. Story, based on novel by 
Will James, is slight, but it is the set- 
ting that lifts the production above the 
ordinary. A fine outdoor film. M, Y, C 


The Fountainhead (Warners). Gary 
Cooper, Raymond Massey, Patricia Neal, 
Kent Smith. Director: King Vidor. 
Drama. Young architect refuses to be 
tempted, by money and fame, to com- 
promise his belief in modern functional 
design. Fame comes anyway, then in 
gesture to demonstrate his “integrity of 
soul” he dynamites housing project 
which he designed for another architect 
and which the builders altered. And, 
with apparent cheering on part of au- 
thor and film makers, a jury acquits 
him! 


Photo: United ‘Artists Corp. 


A scene from The Great Dan Patch, the film story of the famous harness horse of 


a half century ago. 


Here the “reel” Dan Patch is admired by the picture's stars. 
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An elaborately produced film, with a 
which does not stand up to 
asonable ethical and social judgment. 
apparently is arguing that the indi- 
idual should pursue his own ideas with 
o regard for the rights or attitudes of 
Romance with which theme is 
burdened is overdone and overwrought. 


M 


1lessage”’ 


t} rs 
oO f S 


% You're My Everything (20th Century- 
‘ox). Anne Baxter, Dan Dailey, Ann Re- 
re, Shari Robinson. Musical. Theme: 
the movies 
the song-and-dance 
Boston-reared wife and their 
Plot, not much differ- 
t from that of many a backstage film, 
is been devised so the insertion 
sequences showing productions from 
he audience’s point of view seems more 
sical than in most of those other pro- 
tions. There is a dramatic rift when 
wife insists the child should be per- 
ted to lead a “normal” life, but all is 
olved at film-end. 
\ zestful, 
m that still 
is, perhaps 


eparate successes in 
Stage of a 
his 


all daughter. 


that 


technicolored 
manages to seem unpre- 
because it is per- 
by and about ble people in 
manne! ‘Behind the 
Hollywood sequences are inter- 


eye-filling, 


likable 

ng, and even essay a bit of success- 
e on movie making, particularly 

those representing the exaggerated 
tion and action of “flapper age” si- 
nts M, Y, C 
(Universal). 
Marsha Hunt, William 
Shelley Winte1 Written (in 
ted, and produced by Ches- 

ne. Melodrama at 
ssor in search of endowment 
ege who chances to meet up 
his past now 
a dipsomaniac, himself 
of murder after she disap- 
next day, sets out on his own 
it what really happened so he 
threat to his re 


Take 


Gleason, 


One False Step 


out a respect- 


from who is 


gets 


any spectable 
fe. 

routine detective tale, annoy- 
casualness with which slap- 
with grue- 
" portrayals of such 
as sudden deat avage fights 


and so on M 


es are combined 


realistic 


istic 


poli e dog, 


% In the Good Old Summertime (MGM). 


Van 
re- 
set- 


Byington, Judy Garland, 
Johnson, S. Z 


im technicolor 


Sakall. Comedy. A 
Chicago 
Shop around 
rs ago under 
the late Lu- 
It relates how, in a quaint music 
50 years ago, the office girl and 
bicker constantly, con- 
dull and annoying. 
ich discovers that the other 
alized recipient of 
letters 
corre- 


and 
he Viennese-set 
er, done a few ye: 


ghtly direction of 


clerk 


h other 


nantic, ide 
anonymous but fervent 

d ina “lonely 

e. There is a secondary comic 
having to do with the romance 
elderly German-American 
store and his stenog- 


hearts” 


een the 
of the music 
er of long standing 


Done with obvious appreciation for 


1949 


OCTOBER, 


A “happy, friendly sort of story” is In 
romance-by-mail of a bickering young 


the period, this is a happy, friendly sort 
of story. M, Y, C 


House of Strangers (20th Century-Fox). 
Richard Conte, Susan Hayward, Edward 
G. Robinson. Director: Joseph L. Man- 
kiewicz. Drama. Immigrant Italian 
banker, ruthless and ambitious himself, 
has kept his four sons weaklings, sub- 
servient to his whims. After his death, 
discord among them warps their lives 
until lawyer son, who has served a 
prison term for legal infraction for 
which others, along with the father, 
were also responsible, breaks away for 
good. 

An unpleasant, depressing story, ef- 
fectively enough acted, but with almost 
nothing of decency or inspiration to lift 
it above morbid level. M 


The Crooked Way (United Artists). 
Ellen Drew, John Payne, Sonny Tufts, 
Rhys Williams. Melodrama. G. L., vic- 
tim of amnesia, discovers that in prewar 
days he was member of vicious gang, 
sets out on his own to get the better of 
sadistic leader who has taken over. 

An wunexcusable exploitation of bru- 
tality and evil. M 

Tarzan’s Magic Fountain (RKO). Lex 
Barker, Brenda Joyce. Melodrama, The 
“new” Tarzan pair, amazingly inert, 
make amends for having inadvertently 
let inkling of “perpetual youth” colony 
in jungle filter out to world. 
They do it by foiling efforts of greedy 
white men who discover and 
exploit the secret. 

Carelessly done and insipid. 


outside 
seek to 
M, Y 


The Girl from Jones Beach (Warners). 
Eddie Bracken, Virginia Mayo, Ronald 
Reagan. Comedy. A magazine-cover 
artist finds at the beach a bathing-suit 
clad girl who seems to him to typify 
perfect beauty. But it turns out she is 
a serious-minded teacher of adult-educa- 
tion classes, so he enrolls, posing as an 
immigrant Czech, to persuade her to 


Photo: Loew's, Inc. 


the Good Old Summertime. It relates the 


couple employed at the same music store. 


trade her career for that of modelling. 

Lightweight comedy that sometimes 
skirts the borders of good taste, but 
nevertheless refrains from going over 
board entirely. More bathing-beauty 
parade than dramatic fare, this is good 
fun. M, Y 


%*% The Great Dan Patch (United Ar 
tists). Charlotte Greenwood, Henry 
Hull, Dennis O'Keefe, Gail Russell. Di- 
rector: Joe Newman. Drama portraying 
the trotting career of the famous har- 
ness horse of a half century ago, with, 
as accompaniment, the story of the son 
of his first owner, who wins success as 
a chemist with an ambitious, 
wife, finally realizes anew the virtues of 
his life as a farm boy, returns to take 
it up again. 

A pleasant rural story, with sequences 
of fine horses in action, thrilling harness 
racing. a: ¥.¢ 


selfish 


* * . 

Among other current films, these, al 
ready reviewed, should prove reward- 
ing: 

For FamiLy: Adventure in Baltimore, 
A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's 
Court, Down to the Sea In Ships, The 
Green Promise, It Happens 
Spring, Little Women, Louisiana Story, 
So Dear to My Heart, The Stratton 
Story, The Wizard of Oz. 

For Mature Aupience: The Barkleys 
of Broadway, Champion, The City 
across the River, Command Decision, 
Edward, My Son, Hamlet, Home of the 
Brave, Joan Of Arc, A Letter to Three 
Wives, Monsieur Vincent, Mr. Belvidere 
Goes to College, Mr. Perrin and Mr. 
Traill, Paisan, Portrait of Jenny, Quar- 
tet, The Red Shoes, The Set-Up, The 
Window. 

From advance reports, these should 
be well worth considering: Come to the 
Stable, Farrebique, The Guinea Pig, The 
Heiress, Lost Boundaries, Man to Men, 
The Quiet One, Top o’ the Morning, The 
Winslow Boy, 


Every 
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Speaking of New Books— 


OF THE FORESTS . 


, aa on the farm illustrated 


perfectly E. B. White’s observation that 
“farming is 20 percent agriculture and 
80 percent fixing things that get busted.” 
The mower needed repairs; the truck 


burned off its generator; the pump 
which supplies the farm buildings with 
water broke down; the cattle crashed 
through a fence 

world of books after 


almost exclusively in 


Returning to the 
a month spent 
haying and harvest something of 
a jolt. Perhaps that is why it seems 
most natural for 1 vrite this time 
of some books d I vith the out-of 
doors. 


I have found concentrated and lively 


f these, a very 


Hunter, by 


pleasure i ] mallest o 
little book indeed, The Bee 
George Harold Edgell The author is 

airec- 


Arts in 


painting 


an emin 
tor of 

joston, 

and sculpt l since boyhood he 

has cultivated the hobby of hunting for 

the hives of wild bees—of finding be« 

r f book h as written 

hobby, abou 1e technique 

g and n experiences 

delight. It 

ntious style, 


you have 
ple asant 


ober” (the mont 

I am writing in 

) 18 One of the 

most ph Wood Krutch’s 
The "wel Seas s Mr. Krutch is 
wholly ght i assert that each 
month 
Lumpir 


country 

ogether as 

to do 

long 
northern 


and Fel 


¢ 
appreciate 
loving rvati ft ou x world 
The Tu 
own obser 
parable sensitiveness 
and insight, and m: iten by quiet 
humo? qualities which 


are quit i M he ‘possum he 


ABOUT THE SEASONS OF THE YEAR AND THE CREATURES 


With d-ewings like this Henry B. Kate 
spices his Wild World Tales, a book 
jor chi!dren—with “marvellous” photos. 


writes (in the section titled “October’’) 

“He is not, to put it gently, a very 
intelligent animal, and not (by any 
standards except those of another ‘pos 
sum) a very handsome one. Moreover, 
among his characteristics is one which, 
for some obscure reason, most human 
beings find it difficult to forgive—a hai: 
less tail Since squirrels, though ro 


dents, have hairy tails, they are gen 


erally looked on with favor, at least by 
those human beings who look with favor 
on any animals at all. I don’t suppose 


they know how much they owe to this 
accident of Nature 


tolerated in public 


Except for it they 
would not be parks 


and instead of peanuts they would be 
given rough-on-rats.” 

The Twelve Seasons is all that its ar 
resting title might promise, a book of 


substance and charm, good for yea 
round reading and rereading 

I have found much pleasure in a book 
intended primarily for younger readers, 
Henry B. Kane’s Wild World Tales: The 
Moth and the 
Its first appeal lies in the truly 


vhich the 


Tale of the Mouse, the 
Crow 
marvellous photographs in 
stories of these wild creatures are large 
Kane is one of the 


ly told Surely Mi 


most gifted and most fortunate of ani- 


mal photographers: these pictures, and 


there are scores of them, are amazing 


SEA SHELLS AND SHEEP TRAILS . . . AND FLOWERS AND FISHING. 


and absorbing. The text which accom- 
panies them I find admirable as well, 
though in brevity and simplicity the 


tales” are well adapted to young 
readers, 

A fine companion for walks on the 
Hausman’'s Be- 
Clear 
understandable 


ocean beach is Leon A. 
ginner’s Guide to Seashore Life. 
drawings and readily 
text will help us attain the pleasure of 
naming and knowing something about 
the shells, sea urchins, starfish, and 
crabs we are most likely to encounter, 
on either Atlantic or Pacific beaches. 

Another highly satisfactory compan 
ion for out-of-doors excursions is Roget 
Tory Peterson's How to Know the Birds 
This is a beginner's guide, low in cost 
and easy to use. Drawings and text are 
alike admirably definite and clear. Es 
pecially valuable are the pages showing 
similar species side by side, so that the 
distinguishing marks can be readily 
grasped. 

I recommend heartily to all who are 
really interested in bird watching and 
bird study Ludlow Griscom’s Birds of 
Concord. This seems to me the finest 
product of the modern scientific study 
of bird populations which I have yet 
encountered. The history of ornitho 
logical observation in the Concord re 
gion is particularly rich,;and Mr. Gris 
com gives a most interesting account of 
this work of his predecessors espec ially 
Both 


the general and the specific observations 


tha. of the great William Brewster 


in this book make it, to my mind, a land 
mark in ornithological literature, indis 
pensable to every bird watcher in the 
immensely 


New England region, and 


stimulating and enjoyable for bird 
lovers everywhere. 

As I write in August, fishing in the 
lakes of northern Michigan is in full 
swing. By October, when this reaches 
you, the fishing season will be pretty 
well over, but perhaps that is the very 
time to think about books on fishing 
At any rate, here are some good ones. 

Arthur H. Carhart’s Fresh Water 
Fishing seems to me an ideal book on 
the subject. It deals with the history of 
fishing, with the kinds of fish and the 
ways of catching them, and goes into 
full detail on the subjects of bait and 
fly casting, spinners, lures, and equip- 
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general. Handsome colored 
the prospective fisherman 
baits and flies look like, and 


ment in 
plates show 
just what 
text and tables give the record of their 
usé The text throughout is warm and 
reading. 
seems to me 
the whole field indicated by 
more adequately and more en- 
ably than any other I have seen. 
Another fine book in a more special- 
field of angling is John Alden 
Knight’s Black Bass. Here too are 
abundant information on all aspects of 


iman, 


genuinely 
the one book that 


pleasant 
Here is 
to cove! 


title 


black-bass 


fishing and a wealth of en- 
incident 


oyable personal 
well told. 
Moris Here's How in Fish- 
ing is definitely intended for beginners. 
This is a “picture-story” in which 
hundreds of drawings, with a minimum 
the fisherman 


dependable answers to most of the nat- 


and experi- 
ence, 


Morrison's 
book 


xt, give would-be 
ural questions. 

Ice Fishing for Everybody, by Byron 
well- 
exciting book 

If you're an 
e fisherman or plan to be, don’t miss 

If you've never tried this branch of 
Mr. 


of it may 


W. Dalrymple, is an especially 


written and genuinely 


about one kind of fishing 


port, Dalrymple’s lively ac- 


well convert you. 
close to its 
the Winter 


o read books 


he gardening se: 

October, too 
, there will be time 
gardening and to plan for next 
campaigns How to 
by Ann Rose Robbins, is an ex 
book for the flower 


Grow An- 
lover who is 
his planning both as to space 

to dollars. Mrs tobbins 
detail 25 of the 
nnual flowers, telling 


successfully, suggesting 


treats 
easiest and best 
how to grow 
the best 
and advising as to grouping 
and care A full 

the 


them 


variet 
varieties, 


list of annual flowers 


ipplements 


special treatment ac- 
] 


j 
corded 


such popular favorites as asters, 


ss, and zinnias 


An illustration from 
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Donald Wyman, horticulturist at the 
famed Arnold Arboretum, has given us 
in Shrubs and Vines for American Gar- 
dens an authoritative work which is 
complete, up to date, and highly usable. 
Whether one’s plans for permanent 
planting are modest or expansive, this 
book will help him to make the best use 
of his space and means, Discussions of 
ornamental fruits, foliage, and the best 
shrubs for special purposes precede the 
very detailed and fully illustrated gen- 
eral list of recommended plants. 

Around the Seasons in Denver Parks 
and Gardens, by S. R. De Boer, pleases 
me greatly because of its informal and 
unpretentious manner of writing and 
because of its emphasis on use of native 
materials. Mr. De Boer fully appre- 
beautiful shrubs and herba- 
ceous plants of Colorado, and his book 


ciates the 


includes many examples of their use in 
Denver parks. His discussion of park 
planting seems to me eminently sensi- 
ble, and valuable not only to all who are 
interested in the beauty of public places, 
but to private gardeners as well. 

I started this descriptive discussion 
of out-of-doors books with the smallest 
on my list—George Harold Edgell’s 
The Bee Hunter—and I'll close it with 
the Edward H. Wentworth’'s 
America’s Sheep Trails is a handsome 


largest. 


big book of nearly 700 pages, with many 
illustrations. Against a briefly sketched 
background of ancient and European 
sheep. raising, this book presents the 
general history of sheep in the United 
States: their introduction and distribu- 
tion, the development of the sheep in- 
dustry, modern conditions. Persons im- 
portant in the story are characterized. 
Whether or not one is particularly in 
terested in sheep, this is a fascinating 
chapter of American social history. Far- 
ranging investigation and research, en 
thusiasm tempered by 
and a capacity for straightfor- 
ward writing have enabled Mr. Went- 


commonsense, 
clear, 


Arthur H. Carhart’s latest volume, Fresh Water Fishing— 
which Reviewer Frederick found “warm and human and genuinely pleasant reading.” 


Photo: United Nations 


To help people in currency-restricted 
lands buy books from abroad, UNESCO 
now issues International Book Coupons 
purchasable with local money. The one 
this Belgian miss bought with francs 
is worth a dollar on overseas books. 


worth to produce a book of immediate 
authority and permanent value. 


* * * 


Future compilers of pictorial social 
histories of our own time will do well 
to examine The Great Pictures—1949, 
edited by Clifton C. Edom. This book 
is the product of a nation-wide compe- 
tition for the best news pictures of the 
year, sponsored jointly by the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica’s Book of the Year and 
the University of Missouri’s School of 
Journalism. The 100 photographs here 
assembled excel for me, in interest and 
meaning, any other collection of con- 
temporary photographs I have 
Many of them are of the highest in- 
terest technically—and for the photogra- 
technical details admirably 
But for the general reader, 
tries to the face 
order to see thought- 
this book seems to 
value. 


seen. 


pher, are 
provided, 
the reader 
of his times in 
fully beneath it, 
hold even 


who see 


me to more 


* * . 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: 

The Bee Hunter, George Harold Edgell 
(Harvard University Press, $2.50).—Th« 
Twelve Seasons, Joseph Wood Krutch 
(Sloane, $3).—Wild World Tales, Henry B. 
Kane ($2.75).—Beginner’s Guide to Seashore 
Life, Leon A. Hausman (Putnam, $2).—How 
to Know the Birds, Roger Tory Peterson 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $2).—Birds of Concord, 
Ludlow Griscom (Harvard University Press, 
$5). —Fresh Water Fishing, Arthur H. Car- 
hart (Barnes, $5).—Black Bass, John Alden 
Knight (Putnam, $4).—Here’s How Fish- 
ing, Morie Morrison (Doubleday, $2.95).— 
Ice Fishing for Everybody, Byron Dal- 
rymple (Lantern Press, $3.50)—How to 
Grow Annuals, Ann Roe Robbins (Macmil- 
lan, $3.50). —Shrubs and Vines for American 
Gardens, Donald Wyman (Macmillan, $7.50) 
—Around the Seasons in Denver Parks and 
Gardens, S. R. DeBoer (515 iff Ave 
nue, Denver, Colo., $1.90).—America’s Sheep 
Trails, Edward N. Wentworth (lowa State 
College Press, Ames, lowa, $7.00).—The 
Great Pictures—1949, edited by Clifton C, 
Edom (Greenberg, 0), 
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“It’s exercise time, Nancy.” 


po E ALONG a certain street near 


A 
downtown Pueblo, % lid recently, 
and you see ; n-roofed cottage 
gleaming whitel Colorado sun. 
It is not a home, you decide—nor a 
school nor store. ou spy a sign 
he door. reat , tive Work- 
shop "s everything up, 
doesn’t it? 
It didn’t for m d I 

Vx 


puzzling it ou | aguely 


that 


stood there 
hoping 
new 


this place ing some 


cure for work—a hand fell on my shoul- 
der. Wheeling around I faced a friendly 
introduced himself as 


litor of Puel 


gentleman who 
Howard Miller, « 
ing paper the Chieftain. “Perplexed?” 
1, and I nodded. “Then,” he went 
on, “why n ne give you the whole 


blo’s morn- 


hea 


Pueblo’s Curative Workshop—before landscaping. New 


in Colorado, it may serve as a model fur many States, 
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A physical 


Happiness Headquarters 


IT’S THE ‘WORKSHOP’ PUEBLO ROTARIANS 


HAVE BUILT FOR 


HANDICAPPED CHILDREN. 


therapist in Pueblo’s Curative Workshop helps the child regain use of her leg muscles. 


—no, borrowed 
“This building,” Howard Miller began, 


a pencil from Howard. 


“is a kind of happiness headquarters 


for hundreds of children 
Victims of spastic paraly- 
sis, they come here regularly to play 


with the 


throughout 
our county. 
with the toys, work tools, and 
train with the expert therapists of this 
cheery institution—all of which goes a 
curing their handi- 
call it the Cura- 


long way toward 
caps. That’s why we 
tive Workshop. 

You'll see what I 


There in sunny rooms two dozen fine 


come on inside. 


But 
mean 
from age 2 into the teens 


were learning to walk, talk, 


youngsters 
eat, dress, 
blocks, and 


stack operate 


sewing machines. There was pride in 


their young eyes and pride and 


their able teacher 
Editor 


love in the eyes of 
“Know who started all this?” 
Howar | 

watched the 


asked as we 
children 
go out to the well 
equipped playground. 
“Could it be the 
to—?” I started. 
“Right!” 
claimed. “The Rotarians 
of Pueblo 
saw it all the way 


Howard ex- 


started it, 
through to completion.” 
Then he 
back in 1946, Bill Cooze, 
Club 


sprang the 


told me how, 


who then 
President, 
idea for a training cen- 


was 


ter for spastic-crippled children; it was 
Well, the fel- 
idea” 


badly needed, he said. 


lows “went for the and so did 


their wives. So in no time they opened 
their “curative workshop” in the base- 
ment of an with a paid 
therapist in charge and many Rotarians’ 
ladies helping free. 

All went well—except that the quar- 
ters proved cramped and bleak. Then 
someone heard that an old dental-clinic 


orphanage, 


building out at the local air base was 
up for sale. So—cutting through miles 
of red tape—the Club bought it, moved 
it ten miles to town, planted it on lots 
bought at low cost from the county, re- 
lecorated the building, installed equip- 
ment and staff, and opened for business. 

It took money, you can bet. The Club 
itself voted $5,000, and members went 
out and Today the 
whole property is worth ‘some $30,000, 
Pueblo have turned it 
over—lock, barrel—to the 


raised $5,300 more, 


Rotarians 
stock, and 
Pueblo County Crippled Children’s Com- 
which is how Rotary ought 


and 


mittee .. 
to work, 
As I 


Curative 


Pueblo’s 
cogged 


walked away from 
Workshop, the little 
wheel in my la- 
daz- 


I'd just 


pel shone 
zlingly. 
rubbed an extra- 
high 
it. 
—Yours, THE 
ScRATCHPAD MAN 


polish on 
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Down we come! Specially designed, as is much of the furni- Sewing teaches this little miss muscular control. Weaving 
ture, these stairs help the crippled child learn to walk. and woodworking, also offered in the workshop, teach it, too. 


- ‘ 





Scooting around the sun room in special “walkers,” Bobby It's a feat for Jerry! To sip through a straw he has first 
and Nancy gain self-confidence, will soon be on their own. had to learn how to use his throat and mouth muscles. 


OcToBErR, 1949 
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Ducking for apples was one of the con- 
tests for 700 children at this affair. 


_gprinGFlEL: 


AN 
(HON MOAN TANIA 


Happy faces tell the story here. Pranks 
aren’t necessary to bring out the smiles. 
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ROTARIANS FETE THE SPOOKS 
OF HALLOWEEN 


W HAT'S more fun on Halloween than 
upsetting garbage cans and soaping win- 
dows? 

Just ask the youngsters of Smiths 
Falls, Ontario, Canada, and they'll tell 
you that a parade is. Or a pie-eating 
contest with prizes. Or a ride on the 
donkey cart pictured above. For that’s 
what they did last year at the annual 
Halloween party arranged by Rotarians 
of Smiths Falls, 

They loved it! 

The 750 boys and girls who attended 
the Halloween party staged by the Ro- 
tary Club of Williamsville, New York, 
would answer in the same way, for they 
too had a lively parade and enjoyed re- 
freshments, movies, and a costume con 
test. 

Many other Rotary Clubs in the United 
States and Canada sponsor Halloween 
affairs for the teen-agers and little chil 
dren in their communities. <A partial 
list includes Woodstock, Ontario, Can 
ada; Ballston Spa, New York; Point 
Pleasant, New Jersey; Hawthorne, New 
Jersey; Orillia, Ontario, Canada; Dan 
bury, Connecticut; Walled Lake, Michi- 
gan; Oneida, New York; and Sharps- 
burg-Etna-Aspinwall, Pennsylvania. 

As a result of such Rotary-sponsored 
events, Halloween is no longer a night 
mare for many communities. It is a 
time for gayety and fun—without van- 
dalism or destruction. 


Photo: Beaux Arts 


Masks atop their heads, these boys are 
enjoying good “eats” with 600 others. 


Don’t let anyone tell you Halloween is 
just for children! Does this look like it? 
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INTERNATIONAL IB 


MCOMMUNITY 
@ IVNOILYS 


Remember Rotary At the Scottish In- 


at Scot Exhibit dustries Exhibition 
held last month in 


GLascow, one of the most popular gath- 
ring places was the Rotary Reception 
Room arranged by the Clubs of GLasGow, 
RUTHERGLEN, QUEEN'S ParK, and KELVIN. 
lhe Exhibition was the largest of its 
d ever held in Scotland, and buyers 
all parts of the world came to see 
vide and varied range of Scotland’s 
oducts 
Leprosy Work— JAMSHEDPUR, INDIA, 
but That's Not All! Rotarians are now 
in 


their llth year 

of leprosy-relief work—and are still go- 
ng strong! Arrangements were recent- 
completed for the establishment of 

a JAMSHEDPUR Ward at the Purulia Leper 
Home. Not forgetting the youth of their 
nunity, they are sponsoring a vo- 
il-counselling program, and to ac- 

laint students with Rotary a series of 
by Club member before high- 


hool audiences has been initiated 


Essay by Jeanne “To serve is to bea 


on Rotary Theme man and to do good 
t thousands of 


Writing on the subject 
Jeanne Han- 
a secondary-school student in 
BELGIUM, expressed in those 


her men 


rvice above Self 


her idea of the meaning of serv- 

er prize-winning entry in the es- 
contest recently sponsored by the 
il Rotary Club. The contest is an an- 
affair and Jeanne’s prize for this 


ear was 250 Belgian francs 
In MARYBOROUGH, AUS 
TRALIA each year 


since 1946, the Ro- 
has set apart one day to 


Maryborough 
Praises Pioneers 


the spirit of the pioneers who 
its city. Called “Pioneers’ Day,” 
ticipated in by townspeople and 

e pioneers themselves. At 

ecent celebration, 94 pioneers at- 
eon and the 
ces held at the graves of MARYBOR- 


led the Town Hall 


Mandalay Is Up g | are taking 


Rotary 
MANDALAY, 
One concerns the reéstablish- 
of the Mandalay Public Library 


good books and comfortable read- 


and Away! 


Club also plans to award 

I student In 
MANDALAY school t 

Rotary Shiel 


nterschool spo 


competition 
Chatham Puts ‘em Rotary Club 
Right to Work of CHATHAM, ONT., 
CANADA, the new 
forgotten when _ it 
to arranging Club programs. An 

of a CHATHA new member” 


rs arent 


OcToBER, 1949 


BRIEF ITEMS ON CLUB ACTIVITIES AROUND THE WORLD. 


program is the recent “Rotary in Re- 
view” staged by Club members who 
became Rotarians in 1948-49. It was a 
broadcast-type program with a nautical 
setting, and the new members (plus 
their wives) wore sailor hats. Their ra- 
dio scripts reviewed the 1948-49 accom- 
plishments of the Clubs in District 222. 


News Briefs from The Rotary Club of 


Great Britain BLACKBURN, ENGLAND, 
recently entertained 
visiting Rotarians from VEENDAM, THE 
NETHERLANDS Canned meat sent by 
the Rotary Club of EpMonTon, ALTA., 
Canapba, is being distributed among the 
aged and needy by Rotarians of Liver- 
POOL, ENGLAND. A cricket match re 
cently brought together as opponents 
members of the WOLVERHAMPTON and 
WEDNESBURY, ENGLAND, Clubs 


29 Towns Turn Out At an intercity meet 


forNewZealander i 8 arranged by the 
Rotary Club of Br.- 


LINGS, MonT., an audience of 200 persons 
representing 29 towns heard Harold T. 
Thomas, of AUCKLAND, NeW ZEALAND, 
Past District Governor and a 1948-49 Ro- 
tary International Committee Chair- 
man, speak on international relations 


Bangalore Backs AS part of its Com 


Betterment munity Service pro- 
gram, the totary 


Club of BANGALORE, INDIA, sponsors a 
maternity home, the Harijan Hostel, 
and the Village Welfare Center 


Overseas Visitors And still they come! 


Feel at Home meaning exam- 
ples of hospitality 


shown Rotarians at Rotary’s New YorK 
Convention last June. The latest is that 
of the GLens Fatus, N. Y., Club, which 
entertained a group of overseas Rotar- 
ians and their families during the week- 
end following the Convention. GLENs 
FaLLs members were joined by Rotar- 
ians from 20 other Clubs of District 255 
in welcoming the overseas guests. The 


A talking do!l named Judy thanks Dow- 
ney, Calif., Rotarians, via John F. Gor- 
ham for a television set they put on her 
“bedside circuit” for sick tots. TV- 
Actress Shirley Dinsdale animates her. 


In Calgary, Alta., Canada, the bell of 
the city’s first fire engine now calls the 
Rotary Club to order. It’s a prized 
relic and here five members admire it. 


Boy Scouts get a new view of things! 
Here Ogden, Uiah, Rotarians examine 
modern movie projector they are giving 
to the Ogden Area Boy Scout Council. 


vhote: Ward 


Stoneham, Mass., now has a portable iron lung and the local Rotary Ciub has the 
thanks of the entire community. That's John H. Dike, Club President, taking the 
part of the patient in the picture. Funds for the lung came from a Rotary auction. 
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These Rotarians of Moorestown, N. J., 
are standing behind one of ten bus-stop 
benches their Club has placed around 
the town as a service to the public. 


Photo: U. S. Arm 


That’s U. S. Treasury Secretary John 
W. Snyder signing a citation to the Ro- 
tary Club of Salt Lake City, Utah, for its 
outstanding promotion of savings bonds. 


Packages of food and clothing begin their long journey from Bernardsville, N. ]., to 


destitute families in Europe. 


It’s a “family-to-family” international goodwill project 


of Bernardsville Rotarians, who have made it « regular Rotary Fourth Object activity. 


occasion was high-lighted by an “inter- 
national meeting” aboard the Mohican 
during a cruise on Lake George. While 
in GLeNs Fa.tis, the guests from other 
lands lived in the homes of their hosts. 
So successful was this international 
gathering that GLEeNs FAaLts Rotarians are 
already making similar plans to follow 
Rotary’s Convention in Detroit, MICcH., 
next June. 
with Ohio Rotarians who are interested 
in the project, and the GLENs FALLs plan 
ners have expressed the hope that many 
other Rotary Clubs in Midwestern 
States will adopt this International 
Service activity as a 1950 post-Conven- 
tion feature. 


They are also corresponding 


‘Twas a Busy Year How much can a Ro- 
tary Club do in 12 


for Cranford 

months. That’s hard 
to answer, but here’s a sample of what 
the Rotary Club of Cranrorp, N. J., did 
in 1948-49: Sent clothing to the Rotary 
Club of HJyorinc, DENMARK; awarded a 
$100 nurse’s scholarship; held several 
joint meetings with neighboring Clubs; 
staged a vaudeville show which netted 
$1,000 for charitable work; conducted a 
vocational-counselling trip for 28 high- 


For the youth of Cristobal (Canal Zone )—Colon (Panama), the Rotary Club is spon- 


soring leagues in basketball and football. 


The Club’s softball league attracted 160 


boys, was an outstanding success. Shown are players beginning the beshetball season. 
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school seniors; and gave a Christmas 
party for 25 children, All this, plus doz- 
ens of other worth-while Rotary proj- 
ects, made it a big and busy year for 
CRANFORD, 


The second annual 
essay contest for 4-H 
Club boys and Fu- 
ture Farmers of America sponsored by 
the Rotary Club of SAN ANTONIO, TEX., 
Three of the foremost 
dairy-cattle breeders in the United States 
donated registered calves as_ prizes. 
Next year the Club hopes to expand the 
contest to include sheep and goat breed- 
ers of west Texas. . . . The Rotary Club 
of St. Aucustine, FLa., has presented 
achievement awards to seven 4-H Club 
youths for their accomplishments in a 
farm-progress competition. 


Rotary Registers 
with Rural Youth 


was a success, 


Seven Clubs to During the month 


Be Congratulated of October seven 
more Rotary Clubs 


will celebrate their 25th anniversaries. 
They are Brownsville, Tenn.; Lancas- 
ter, N. H.; Rockland, Me.; Boonville, 
Mo.; Williamsburg, Va.; Escondido, 
Calif.; Ocean Springs, Miss. Congratu- 
lations to them! 

The recent 25th-anniversary celebra- 
tion of the Rotary Club of Howe tt, 
Micu., was high-lighted by the presence 
of many of the Club’s Past Presidents 
and charter members, 


Facilities for the Boy 
Scouts of HYANNIs, 
Mass., were so limit- 
ed that only 25 youths could camp at 
the Scout quarters on Cape Cod, so the 
local Rotary Club decided to do some- 
thing about it. Here is what happened: 
The Club sponsored the building of a 
new and recreation hall, road- 
ways, and other modern conveniences— 
a project which would cost $11,000 at 
retail prices—all money, materials, and 
labor being donated by businessmen on 
the Cape. Accommodations are now 
available to 125 boys. 

The pride was family-wide recently in 
CHATTAHOOCHEE, FLA., when a feature at 
the local Rotary Club’s annual ladies’ 
night was the presentation of 


Scout News Is 
Good News 


mess 


affair 
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Winners of a craftsmanship contest which was conducted by the Rotary Club of 
Venice, Calif., these smiling high-school students are proudly displaying their award 
certificates. The contest is held each semester with Rotarians serving as judges. 


Eagle Scout awards to two sons of Club 
rs. Their troop is sponsored by 
the Rotary Club 


I be 


Rotarians Were A recent intercity 
First Flighters meeting between Ro- 
tarians of SEATTLE 
and OL_ympi1a, WaAsuH., will be long re- 
bered. That is particularly true for 
the SEATTLE men, for they were the first 
ssengers ever to step foot in the plane 

h carried them to the meeting. 


‘Welcome Home, An estimated 20,000 


General Clay’ persons converged 
on Marietta, Ga., the 


he day to pay tribute to General 
D. Clay, a native son, who had 


ot 
Lue 

but recently returned from duty in 
G As a part of the festivities, 
the local Rotary Club sponsored a color- 


ermany 
ful float in the parade. 


Oakland Gives \ Veterans’ Service 

Veterans Advice Counselling Commit- 

tee of the Rotary 

of OAKLAND, CALIF., has been more 

making itself useful. In one five- 

h period the Committee gave fair 

mpartial advice to 119 veterans 

rred to it by various veterans agen- 

Perhaps more important than the 

tual help given, notes a Club spokes- 

has been the fact that the veterans 

members of their families have been 

on their way with the knowledge 

nselfish assistance to the deserv- 
available through Rotary 


Citizens of LANSING, 
Micu., keep track of 
one of the local Ro- 
ry Club’s special days, and as many 
possible get invitations to attend. 
that day’s meeting the Club in- 
all State officials, and one of them 
the principal talk. 


Lansing Has 
Government Day 


(the Governor) gives 


The last swim of the 
season at the river 
beach may have been 
in GANANOQUE, ONT., CANADA, but 

ir from forgotten. Local Rotarians 
proud of the beach and the interest 
The Club leased a small area on 

e St. Lawrence River, cleared the land, 


Buttons for 
Beginners 


OcTosper, 1949 


made a beach, provided a beach super- 
visor and an assistant who act as life- 
guards and swimming instructors. Dur- 
ing. the past season 118 youngsters 
earned buttons for their swimming ac- 
complishments. 


Rotarians of GARDEN 
City, MICH., are pro- 
viding the spark 
which will light a high-school play field, 
and are pushing a 100-day campaign to 
raise the required $10,000. When com- 
pleted, the field will provide facilities 
for night sports events, open-air meet- 
ings, tennis, roller skating, bicycling, 
dances, shuffleboard, etc. 


Rotary Spark to 
Light Play Field 


Rotary Provides The WHITE PLAINS, 
N.Y 


Recreation Y., Rotary Club 
recently purchased 


130 pairs of fiber-wheel roller skates, a 
small juke box, and a skate-storage bin 
so as to provide skating facilities at 
three of the city’s school gymnasiums. 
During the first five months of 1949 ap- 
proximately 3,500 youngsters had skat- 
ed, and 100 Rotarians and their ladies 
served as chaperones 

The annual minstrel show of the Ro- 
tary Club of New Ber in, N. Y., realized 
a profit of nearly $500, which will aid 


Community Service in action! Here 
Rotarians of Natick, Mass., present a 
mechanically refrigerated oxygen tent 
to the superintendent of a local hospital, 


Students from 19 lands have attended 
Rotary meetings in Worcester, Mass. 
These are from Burma, India, and Iran. 

i Photo: Pridgen 


% 


Voted “best citizens,” these two high- 
school students are receiving their $100 
checks from Orange, Tex., Rotarians. 


Medern, spacious, and beautiful is this new $20,000 Publicity Building (right) given 
to Victoria, B. C., Canada, by the local Rotary Club. At the left, Victoria’s Mayor 
is presented with the key to the building by 1948-49 Club President Louis Michelin. 


Any 
2 
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TVho are these youngsters? They're residents of Boys’ Town in Iloilo, The Philippines, 
and their organization is receiving a check for 1000 pesos from Rotary Club members. 


Photo: Guebenlian 


With a liking for good music, Rotarians of Nicosia, Cyprus, decided to sponsor a Jun- 
ior Philharmonic Orchestra, Pictured above, it has already given two fine concerts. 


Youthful anglers will spend many happy hours a-fishin’ from sy # of given to Daytona 


Beach, Fla., by the local Rotary Club. On opening day they fished for Rotary prizes. 


Edwards 


Stars of tomorrow! The winners of the annual “search for talent” contest of the 


Rotary Club of Quebec, Que., Canada, Prizes totalled $1,400. Grand prize: $500. 
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the Club’s youth-recreation program. 
The project includes supervised swim- 
ming and lifesaving lessons, band-instru- 
ment instruction, etc, 


‘Buddy’ Ought The Sr. Jonns, MICcH., 


to Be Here Rotary Club has hit 
upon a novel way to 


stimulate attendance. A “judge” and a 
“prosecutor”’—the former chosen at will 
and the latter by choice—make up the 
team. The “prosecutor” prefers charges 
against a member whose “buddy” is ab- 
sent, and the “judge” fines that member 
—from a dime to a dollar. Funds thus 
raised go to send children from a local 
detention heme to a Summer camp for 
two weeks. 


Praise for Tulsa Naturally, all citi- 
Tonsil Ticklers zens of TULSA, OKLA.,, 

haven’t heard the 
tuneful singing of the local Rotary Club, 
but there is little excuse for their not 
knowing about it. You see, a recent 
editorial in the local press commented 
favorably on the subject. Here is an 
excerpt from it: “We came away from 
the Rotary Club meeting Wednesday 
convinced that in 13 years of listening 
there had never been better singing by 
the 200-odd members who attend. It was 
convivial, as it always is, but it was also 
loud, clear, sweet, and spontaneous, be- 
lieve it or not... .” 


44 More Clubs Greetings to 44 new 
Are on Roster Rotary Clubs, includ- 
ing seven which have 
been readmitted! They are (with spon- 
sors in parentheses) Arles-sur-Rhdéne 
(Avignon), France; Montargis (Or- 
léans), France; Moncks Corner (North 
Charleston), S. C.; Subiaco (Perth), Aus- 
tralia; Swan Districts (Perth), Austra- 
lia; Port Lincoln (Adelaide), Australia; 
Mount Lawley (Perth), Australia. 

McCall (Boise), Idaho; Harlingen 
(Leeuwarden), The Netherlands; Mal- 
ang, Java, Indonesia (readmitted); Se- 
marang, Java, Indonesia (readmitted); 
Compiégne (Amiens), France; Excelsior 
(Minneapolis), Minn.; Wiggins (Fort 
Morgan), Colo.; Lower Perkiomen 
(Phoenixville), Pa.; Stryker (Delta), 
Ohio; Condom-Armagnac (Auch- Armag- 
nac), France. 

Suffield (Windsor Locks), Conn.; 
Trent, Italy; Canoinhas (Joinville), 
Brazil; Venancio Ayres (Santa Cruz do 
Sul), Brazil; Askim, Norway; Holmes- 
trand (Tonsberg), Norway; Saarbriick- 
en, Saar (readmitted); Boggabri (Nar- 
rabri), Australia: Pasoeroean, Java, 
Indonesia (readmitted); Encruzilhada 
do Sul (Santa Cruz do Sul), Brazil; Diis- 
seldorf, Germany (readmitted); Treviso, 
(Udine), Italy. 

Assens (Odense), Denmark; Windber 
(Johnstown), Pa.; Newtown, Wales; St 
Andrews (Charleston), S. C.; Alleppey 
(Cochin), India; Jamnagar (Rajkot), 
India; Simla (Delhi), India; Malolos 
(Manila), The Philippines; Mariestad 
(Lioképing), Sweden; Vannes (Rennes), 
France; Yokohama, Japan(readmitted) ; 
Stowe (Waterbury and Morrisville), Vt.; 
Ladysmith (Peitermaritzburg), South 
Africa; Aachen, Germany (readmitted) ; 
Kumla, Sweden, 
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Bratchpaddings 


Genus ROTARY. It must have been 
a near-sighted lady who sat behind Ar- 
rHur H Jr., President of the 
Brockton, Rotary Club on the 
Rotary’s Convention 
June. Certainly she 
with Rotary em- 
all excited and com- 
everything in sight,” PReEst- 
Parsons recalls, chuckling. “ ‘Those 
lovely, ex- 
the bunt 
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Waynesboro, Ga., a 


PORTE! CARSWELL, 
Director of 
International how—some 
from a 
to District 
lina and New 
heavy rain, he 
railroad’s city 
Wondering 
lied into the 
L looked up to 
agent—70 
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aved 


in North Car 
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able to get to the 
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LOTARIAN CARSWEI 


do as 


train pu 
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1 and scheduled retire 


try sing 
trudging 


through 


Four long and happy anniversaries! Ro- 
tarian and Mrs. John Newell, Los An- 
geles, Calif. (SO years); Roterian and 
Mrs. Stephen R. Cloud, Dallas, Tex. 


OcToBER, 1949 


WHAT ROTARIANS ARE DOING 


rain with the completely made-out 
ticket, although it was to be used on a 
road other than the one he had served 
so long. “Can you cite a better example 
of what we Rotarians call Vocational 
Service?” asks Porter. 


Hot Dog! C. T. Bure, 1948-49 Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has a penchant for loud red neck- 
ties—and everyone knows it, including 
his successor, ALBERT L. EvisTon. PREsI- 
DENT EvisTon, a packer, thought it was 
time Rotarian Bure had a new necktie 
to add to his large collection, so he re- 
cently presented him with a large one 
made of sausages and “hot dogs.” 


Example. Cart B. RuEHL, of Centralia, 
llL, is a travelling 
hasn’t missed a Ro 
tary meeting since he 
became a Rotarian 
more than 29 
ago! Rorarian RveHI 
was President of the 
Centralia Rotary Club 
in 1932-33 and has at 
tended five interna 
tional Conventions. 

His service activities 

are well known in his Ruehl 
community, for he is president of the 
Big Brothers and Sisters Association, an 
elder in the Presbyterian church, and 
holder of the Silver 
Scouting 


salesman—but he 


years 


Beaver award in 


Record? Rosert W. Jones, President 
of the Frostburg, Maryland, Rotary 
Club, is proud of the way Frostburg’s 
Past Presidents take part in Club activi 
Sixteen of the Past Presidents 
still live in the community, and of the 
Of the 

have 


ties 26 
16, 15 are active Club members 
remaining Past Presidents, five 
moved away and five are deceased 
Givers. Luis Horacio MARTELLETTI, a 
member of the Rotary Club of Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, recently gave his 
home and 100,000 pesos to the Dr. An 
tonio Novaro Library in Chivilcoy, Ai 
gentina. He has been reélected presi 


(51 years); Rotarian and Mrs. Walter 
Nicholson, of Syracuse, N. Y. (60 
years); and Rotarian and Mrs, W. J. 
Evans, of Canton, Ohio (60 years). 


En route home to Australia after his 
year as President of Rotary Internation- 
al, Angus Mitchell (center) tarries a 
day in Honolulu. With him are Ha- 
waiian District Governor Ezra ]. Crane 


(left) and Past Governor H. P. Judd. 


dent of the library RIcHarD P. 
MoMSseN, a Rio Janeiro, Brazil, Ro- 
tarian, has offered a prize of 1,000 
cruzeiros to the first 50 Rotary Clubs in 
Brazil to construct schools in their local- 
ities. 


de 


Action! Camera! But for the cir 
cumstance of weather, these commands 
might have been by-words of Lansing, 
Mich., today instead of Hollywood, 
Calif. Rorarian Cuartes H. Davis, on 
the of his 80th birthday, re 
flected on how closely Lansing came to 
being the movie capital of the world 
“If those California promoters hadn't 
sold Davin SeELzNIcK on how good their 
weather is,” he recalls, “we'd have 
them here in the Grand River Valley 
today!” One-time secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce and known in 
Lansing as the of the Capital 
City airport, Rorarian Davis likes 
reminisce on how he left his father’s 
business to join a pony-and-dog act in 
the circus, how he became manager of 
the Ringling Brothers’ Circus, how he 
later owned the P. T. Barnum Circus, 
and how he got into motion-picture 
making in its early days by supplying 
animals for the grinding cameraman 
Although technically retired now, he 
spends more time helping young men 
get started and in aiding civic ventures 
than most men do in a lifetime. 


occasion 


local 


“daddy” 


to 


High Office. MAMerRTO URRIOLAGOITIA, 
a Past District Governor of Rotary In- 
ternational, has been Acting President 
of Bolivia since May 7 of this year. 
PRESIDENT ENRIQUE HERTZOG has been on 
an extended leave of 
of poor health 


absence because 


Turnabout. The Old Mission Rotary 
Club of San Diego, Calif., had elaborate 
plans for “demoting” its 1948-49 Presi- 
dent, WILLIAM A. Scroces, but just as it 
was time to start the proceedings a tele- 
gram arrived saying the President 
would be late. His fellows relaxed and 
for the first time noticed two women 
eating in a far corner of the hotel din- 
ing room. The Rotarian owner of the 
hotel cautiously suggested that perhaps 
one of the ladies might be BiILL, but he 
knew it would difficult to find out 
without running the risk of a damage 
suit. Some of the bolder members ven 


be 
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tured casually by the table, but the 
ladies looked like ladies to them. Not 
until one of the younger men “hap- 
pened” to get his fingers caught in the 
hat of one of the ladies—and it prompt- 
ly came off, plus a wig—was “she” re- 
vealed for what “she” was: a Club Pres- 
ident in disguise. After that the clever 
demotion plans seemed tame. PRESIDENT 
Scroccs had won the day. 


Impression. In an effort to express 
his impression of the friendliness which 
exists between Lewiston, N. Y., and 
Queenston, Ont., Canada, MICHAEL ForAN, 
of Toronto, Ont., a recent guest speaker 
at the Rotary Club of Lewiston-Queens- 
ton, composed a poem which he sent to 
his hosts. Here are three of the verses: 

Without a song? Not the Mattoon, Ill., Rotary Club, where for the past 25 years Song- TRIBUTE To Rotary 
Leader A. N. Roberts (left) and Pianist Tom Wright (right) have kept the members 7 SE RS & ever easy ent 
singing lustily at weekly meetings. Robert O. Shaver, 1948-49 President, is pictured And separate countries lie on either hand, 


with the popular song team after presenting each with a handsome silver trophy. But mighty man-made bridges stretch across 
that foaming tide, 
United nations with an iron band 


More durable than bridges, and stronger far 
than steel, 
hands of friendship reach across the 
stream, 
Those friendly hands which illustrate the 
Rotary ideal 
Where Christian love is not an empty dream 


Let Lewiston and Queenston be examples 


. to mankind, 


For gentlemen of noble heart and soul: 
Divided by Niagara, but in Rotary combined, 
They strive toward a high and distant 
goal, 


Highball! CLarence L. Gurr, of San 

Bernardino, Calif., 1948-49 District Gov- 

ernor, is still talking about his ride with 

the engineer of the Santa Fe “Chief” 

from Albuquerque to Gallup, N. Mex., 

while en route home from the Rotary 

Convention in New York City. The four- 

unit Diesel averaged better than 90 

miles an hour on the 150-mile ride, and, 

Missouri Valley College, at Marshall, Mo., confers an LL.D. degree upon Rotary’s unlike Casey Jones of railroad fame, 

Past President Clinton P. Anderson, former U. S. Secretary of Agriculture and now Rorarian Gurr stepped down from the 

U. S. Senator from New Mexico. Presenting it is H. Roe Bartle (far left), of Kansas cab looking just as fresh as when he 
City, Mo., who heads the College board. A few days earlier Rotarian Bartle had 
himself received a doctor of humanities degree {rom Centre College in Danville, Ky. 





climbed in. 


eer ee 


Author. JOHN HarpDEN, of Greensboro, 
N. C., has authored a volume of mystery 
tories titled The Devil's Tramping 
Ground (University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, N. C.). Perhaps he 
got firsthand information by staying up 
late. ROTARIAN HarpeEN drinks 20 cups of 
coffee a day. 


ARS A BoD Ror 


Tribute. The Vice-President of the 
United States, ALBEN W. BarkKLey (see 
page 23), is an honorary member of the 
Rotary Club of Paducah, Ky. Here are 
excerpts from a poem read in his honor 
at a recent meeting by FeELLow MEMBER 
Frep B. AsHton, who composed it: 


We honor our own Alben Barkley, 
4 Rotarian through and through, 
Practicing service above himself 
is all he knows how to do 


He’s helped to steer our ship of State 
Over many a bounding main, 

4nd though it veered far off its course, 
To bring it home again 


Time means naught to Fame well bought, 
And whatever the Fates decree 

There is reward, down here—up there, 
For such a man as he. 


Honors. Joun W. ARRINGTON, JR., 
Greenville, S. C., Rotarian, was recently 


W. T. Graves, of Stephenville, Tex., pictured with his wife and five sons, all of whom 
were present when he was made an honorary member of the Stephenville Rotary Club. . ‘ ea , the 
Four of the Graves boys—]J. K., 1. T., Doyle, and Grady (left to right)—are Past honored with the title “Citizen of the 
Presidents of Rotary Clubs, and Terrill has served as a president of a Lions Club, Month.” The award, conferred by the 
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Family tradition! Norman D. Black, 
Jr., of Fargo, No. Dak., receives a Past 
President’s pin from Past District Gov- 
ernor Walter L. Stockwell. His father 
and his grandfather were Presidents of 
the Fargo Rotary Club before him. 


ROTARIAN AR 
inselfish service to his fellow- 


vitan Club, citec 


E. RAMSDELL, Treasurer of the 
e, Wis., Rotary Club 
president of the Wisconsin Bar 


has been 


mn 

Garp and Dr. LEE Goop, char- 

bers of the Hamilton, Ohio, Ro 
vho have served on the Crip- 

lren Committee for 350 vears, 

aM Howe, who served the Club 


tary-Treasurer for 21 vears, 
made honor: members of 

Iton Club 

Americas 


other,” 


Sightseeing. “People of the 
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Recife, 


ARIAN ARNALDO ALMEIDA, Of 
I some- 
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Rotary’s New 
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New Or 
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The Almeidas in Chicago (see item). | 
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5000 statements 
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e it will fold bulletins, 
price lists, form letters, 
advertising literature and 
other things equally fast. 


© any competent girl can operate it. 


© its first cost is less than you think. 


e and though you may use it 
only one day a month, it will 
quickly pay for itself. 


Write for details...today. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1024-60 W. Adams St. ° Chicago 7, Ill. 


See your classified phone book 
for nearest Davidson Agency. 
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Every businessman needs a 


BURROUGHS 


ADDING MACHINE 


plus applicable taxes for this 8-column 
Burroughs! Capacity 999,999.99 


This Burroughs is the ideal machine 
for the man who does his own figuring 
and record keeping —the retailer, serv- 
iceman, professional man, route sales- 
man or businessman at home. 


It's so simple anyone can operate it. 
It’s rugged and dependable, built to 
give years and years of trouble-free 
service. It's portable, easy to carry. 
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iy 00 Send descriptive folder. 
Burroughs 
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BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
Dept. B, Detroit 32, Michigan 


00 Please arrange to have a Burroughs demonstrated on 


And it costs so little! Just a few cents 
a day eliminates the drudgery and 
errors in adding customers’ purchases, 
taking inventory, making reports, 
figuring estimates or taxes, keeping 
all kinds of business records. 


Take the first step today. Call your 
local Burroughs office or mail the 
coupon. 











Washington’s Works to Survive If— 

CHARLES FRANCIS COE 

Editor and Publisher 

Palm Beach, Florida 

At the peak of his career, Washington 
could have been a Caesar, a Mark An- 
tony, an Alexander, a Hannibal, a Bis- 
marck. Like them and their works, he 
would have passed with death 
he was none of these, his works will sur- 
vive so long as his successors fail not 
in the fundamentals he wrought We 
are his successors.—From an address to 
the Rotary Club of Boynton Beach, Flor- 


ida. 


Because 


Rotary in the Community 
Dan McVey, Rotarian 
Chairman and Managing Director 
Te lephone and Cable Company 
Sydney, Australia 
sort of conditions 
have we drifted Perhaps we have too 
readily taken for granted the notion 
that the minute specialization of knowl- 
edge and which has 
in industry during the past two centu- 
and that the 
useful in 
powerful machines we now 


Into what social 


° 


labor, taken place 


final 
which has 


ries, 18 a process; 


method been so 
creating the 
employ must be equally useful in creat- 
ing the people who are to run them. As 
a result, we have tended to 
kind of man 


is incapable of rising out of the limita 


create a 


in every walk of life, who 


tions of his job, his group, his class, his 
and field be 
comes smaller and more specialized, his 
knowledge of the relationships and ac- 
that lie field has 
grown thinner and emptier. The pen 
alty for this one-sided development is 
inability to function in the world 
The curse of unrelated and fragmentary 
knowledge, no matter 


local community; as his 


tivities beyond this 


real 
how accurate, is 
that, outside the narrowest of contexts, 
it ceases to be true, precisely because it 


is unattached to the total picture.— 


From a Rotary Club Conference address 


Dear Driver 

Today 
old, started to school as usual. She 
a dark 


She had on black shoes and 


my daughter, wl is years 
wore 
collar 
blue 


Her cocker spaniel, whose name 


blue dress with a white 

wore 
gloves 
is “Scoot.” sat on the front porch and 
folly of 


good-by, and 


whined his canine belief in the 


education as ved 
started off to the | f learning 


Tonight we talked about school. She 
told me about the girl who 
of her yellow curls— 
and the boy across the aisle who makes 
funny told n her 
teacher who ha 
head 

and about the big girl 
lieve in Santa Claus. We 
lot of 
portant 


its in front 
the gi ith the 
faces » about 
back of her 
vard 


who doesn't be- 


Ss eyes in the 


and about the trees in the 


talked about a 
mendously 


things, tre Vital 


things 


unim- 


and then we studied 


PITHY BITS GLEANED FROM LETTERS, 
TALKS. AND ROTARY PUBLICATIONS. 


spelling, reading, and arithmetic—and 
then to bed. She is back there now with 
Princess—her doll—cuddled in her right 
arm. 

You guys wouldn't hurt her, would 
you? You see, I am her daddy. When 
she cuts her finger, or her doll is 
broken, I can fix that—but when 
starts across the street to school, she is 
in your hands. 

She is a nice kid. She can run like a 
deer and darts about like a chipmunk 
She likes to ride horses, and swim, and 
hike with me on Sunday afternoons 
But I can’t be with her all the time. I 
have to work to pay for her clothes and 
her education. So please help me to 
look out for her. Please drive carefully 
—please drive slowly past the school 
building, and the and 
please remember that children run from 
behind parked cars. 


she 


intersections 


Please don’t run over my little girl 
From Cla-Co-Roto-Grams, Rotary Club of 
Brazil, Indiana 


Citizens Have Responsibilities Too 

JoHn O. Knutson, Rotarian 

Food Broker 

Sioux City, lowa 
in the sense 
that we have inalienable rights—unless 
alongside of this human 
rights we are willing and anxious to 
subscribe to a parallel list of obligations 
and responsibilities. Can we 
this goal by promoting “social security,” 


This is not a free country 


charter of 


achieve 


or is this not just another step toward 
complete socialization, destroying incen 
tive to personal achievement, and _ ulti- 
mately denying the individual the fruits 


of his labor—thus assuring everybody a 


greater degree of equality, even if it be 
the equality of mediocrity? 

Can we not do something to offset this 
menace in the direction of giving more 
thought to the other alternative, and 
arousing greater effort toward promot- 
ing and preserving equality of opportu- 
nity? Don't say it can’t be done, unless 
you do not appreciate the worth of the 
human individual. The solution does not 
rest in increased social legislation, but 
it does rest in a rebirth of the concept of 
the solemnity of individual integrity and 
character. It is the thing that everyone 
of us finds in our love of justice and 
honor, and good sportsmanship and fair 
play. It comes out of the divine part of 
our nature, which always suffers as we 
permit and indifference to 
cloud our vision, making animals of us 
instead of sons of God, partaking of His 
divine character, without which life on 
this earth can hold no worthy challenge, 
and civilization will 
and humanity again 
driven to submit to the laws of the jun- 
gl From an 
Club of Le 


selfishness 


our boasted witi- 


mately collapse 
address to the Rotary 
Vars, lowa. 


Back the Man Who Works 
James W. WALKER 
Insurance Underwriter 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Lynwood, California 

Rotarian, who 

week at 

and 
business 


Are you a luncheon 


thinks of Rotary only each 
meeting time as a place to gather 
lunch with your local 
men? Regardless of how many 
you have been a Rotarian by name, this 
make you an active Rotarian 
have tried to fulfill the Ob- 
totary. Ofttimes you will hear 
it said around election time of new of- 


have 
ye ars 


does not 
unless you 
jects of 


“He is only a new member of Ro- 
tary—he know what it is all 
about.” In some cases you may be right, 
wrong, 


ficers, 
doesn't 
but again you may be because 
many of the newest members of Rotary 
They learn quickly 
are enthu 


are the most active 
Rotary, 
about its scope and activities in 


about because they 


Slastic 





By mid-August, 40 additional Rotary 
Clubs had made contributions to the 
Rotary Foundation on the basis of $10 
or more per member. This brought the 
to‘al number of 100 percent Clubs to 
1,857. Since July 1, 1949, Rotary 
Foundation contributions had exceeded 
$27,400. This includes contributions to 
the Paul Harris Memorial Fund, the 
Relief Fund, and the General Fund of 
the Foundation. The latest contribu- 
tors (with numbers in parentheses in 
dicating membership): 

AUSTRALIA 
Innisfail (21); South Brisbane (49). 
BRAZIL 
Feira de Sant’ Anna (22). 
CANADA 

Rimouski, Que. (31); 

N. B. (38). 


Campbellton, 


MEXICO 
Tehuacan (20). 
PERU 
Lima (187). 





Rotary Foundation Contributions 


URUGUAY 

San José (32). 

UNITED STATES 

Marshall, Mich. (66); Owego, N. Y. 
(53); Roseburg, Oreg. (69); Staten 
Island, N. Y¥. (110); Osceola, Iowa 
(48); Wasco, Calif. (37); Los Gatos, 
Calif. (64); Bend, Oreg. (36); Taylor- 
ville, Ill. (57); Lovington, N. Mex. 
(45); Randolph, Vt. (41); New Lon- 
don, Wis. (35); Three Lakes, Wis. 
(13); Gladewater, Tex. (29); Moline, 
Ill. (151); Goshen, Ind. (71). 

New Bern, N. C. (45); Eaton, Ohio 
(48); Nogales, Aiiz. (52); Selbyville, 
Del. (39); Williamson, N. Y. (37); 
Fairmont, W. Va. (94); Oak Hill, W. 
Va. (47); Pine Grove, Pa. (48); Liver- 
more, Calif. (25); Evanston, Ill. (103); 
Alexandria, Minn. (51); Mexico, Mo. 
(50); Port Washington, Wis. (42); 
Dayton, Tex. (24); West Milton, Ohio 
(31); Kirksville, Mo. (56). 
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Community 
They attend 
Rotary 


Service and world affairs. 
District Conferences and 
in action. have had 
the opportunity of attending Rotary’s 
international Conventions and 


seen it operate on a large scale 
} 


see Some 
have 
They 
rubbed shoulders with men from 
the globe, who believe as they 
do in fulfilling the Objects of Rotary. ... 


ave 


around 


Do not be callous in your thoughts of 
the newer member; give him a pat on 
the back if he is in there pitching, doing 
the that 
vears of attendance stars on your but- 
neglected.—From The Rotator 
Rotary Club of Lynwood, Califor- 


work you as an old-timer with 
ton have 


the 


Reflections on Rotary Attendance 
L. J. CARLETON, Rotariar 
Dry-Goods Wholes 
Manchester, New Hampshire 

A Always make a reasonable attempt 

to attend Rotary meetings 

To every member an attendance ob- 

ligation exists. 

The regulations on Rotary attend- 
ance are reasonable 
Every member should 

v Rotary 


} 
ait 


be familiar 
attendance regula- 
ons (Article IV, Section 7). 
N No Rotary Club can be highly suc- 
cessful with a low attendance rec- 
d 
other members 
attendance percentage 


t plan on the 

keep 
rh 
enteeism 
nsistently is 


often and 
matter of 


occurring 
a grave 
ficial concern. 
Rotary Club should lack the full 
ration of every 


interest 


member 
fulfill an 
member. 


he 


il does not 


ligation of a Rotary 


member profit most as 
es best 


Rotary 


Hampshire 


he Bulletin of the 
Manchester, Nev 


Gandhi—True Rotarian’ 


Ram Sexkurl, Rotaria 
ir, India 

vare and 
have passed 


of the troubles 
ugh which we 

after partition. At one time 

10U that the whole population 
gone mad and men were behaving 
easts—cutting each other’s throat 

l realizing harm they were 
ng to their country. The murder of 
atma Gandhi was the greatest trag- 
In him we had a true 
It was he who died serving 


the 


time. 








His whole life had 


above self 


been a 
From a Ro- 


address. 


rvice 


ct Conference 


A Rotarian’s Greatest Hour 
Geo. W. OLINGER, Rotariar 
Vortician 
Denve 

When ! 
Rotary membership because of his 
iracter and standing in the commu- 
nity; 
When he understands that Rotary 
privileges are his own so long as he is 
worthy; 
When he 


r, Colorado 


e appreciates that he is invited 


responds to the Rotary call 


OctToser, 1949 


for service in Club and community, and 
gives generously of his earning power 
and of himself to others; 

When he knows that every Rotarian, 
world-wide, is a _ potential, possible 
friendship, and does something about 
it; 

When he is tolerant of men of every 
race and creed; 
To do and 

things— 

Then is a Rotarian at his best! 


to strive for all these 


‘A Charge to Keep You Have’ 
WILLIAM ANTHONY, Rotarian 
District Manager, Publishing Co. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
When Chesley R. Perry, first Secre- 
tary of Rotary International, in 1911 


started THE NATIONAL Rotarian, which 
eventuated in THE Rotarian, he mixed a 
cement that has held all Rotary to- 
gether in a dignified and valuable way 
for all these years since the first issue 
appeared. Because THE Rotarian is in 
reality a house organ which now wears 
the long, sedate pants of top-flight jour- 
nalism. 

Whether the Rotary member is a 
scholar or a cleric or a businessman or 
a professional man, or what, this peri- 
odical is welcome and helpful, and takes 
its place among the best that comes. 
And, if nothing else, it knocks softly at 
your door each month and says: “Re- 
member, you are a Rotarian. A charge 
to keep you have.”—From an address to 
the Rotary Club of Towson, Maryland, 





SANTA and REINDEER 


FOR YOUR LAWN 
AT CHRISTMAS TIME 


Large size display designed to decorate community centers or the lawn 
of your residence. Twenty-five feet long, four feet high. Sled six feet 
long. Made of weatherproof wood. Artistically hand painted in beautiful 
natural oil colors in green, blue, red and yellow. Deer in shades of tan. 
Complete with supporting stakes and imitation red leather harness. Is 
very colorful. Can be seen for considerable distance. Price $87. Night 


lighting equipment $8 extra. 


CAMELS and WISE MEN 


This display has a religious appeal. 


Artistically hand painted in oil colors 


with colorful bright robes. Four feet 
high complete with supporting stakes. 
Made of weatherproof wood. Price 
$48. Flood lighting unit $4 extra. 
Order early. U.S.A. deliveries only. 
Express charges C.O.D. Send check 
or money order for displays direct to: 


Leonard Brynclf Johnson 


OUTDOOR CHRISTMAS DISPLAYS 


Telephone No. 5 


SMETHPORT, PENNSYLVANIA 





Talking It Over 


[Continued from page 3] 


to tell a very crude and smutty story. 
When the time came that the spontane- 
ous burst of laughter should have come 
from my one-man audience, there was 
silence. There was an expression on his 
face such as one would have if he had 
a bad taste in his mouth. He was not 
even looking at me, but past me. 

As I was blocking the entrance, I did 
not know there was someone wanting 
by. My friend motioned me to step 
aside, with the following remark: 
“George, would you mind _ stepping 
aside? A gentleman wants past.” 

I turned, and there stood the most 
repulsive-looking man I have ever set 
eyes on. He was more like a gorilla 
than aman. One of the laborers on the 
midway, he was unshaven, dirty, with 
oil-soaked and shabby overalls covering 
about 225 pounds of humanity. As re- 
pulsive as he was, the gate keeper had 
said, “George, would you mind stepping 
aside? A gentleman wants past.” 

The next time you start to tell a joke 
that is not clean, look around and see if 
there is a real gentleman present. 


e Re: Rotary Road Signs 
} By R. L. Purrincton, Electronics Mfr. 
| Secretary, Rotary Club 
ui@ er imatro Winchester, Massachusetts 
We Winchester Rotarians noted in the 


Talking It Over columns of Tue Ro 
rARIAN for September the reference to 


Rotary road signs. We agree that the 
fj time of the meeting should be visible to 
motorists going through town at a fairly 





rapid rate. We believe ours answer that 
requirement [see cut] (That's Presi 


P — . lent Charles Murphy, Past Presidents 
for economical, carefree rete 2 


Fitzgerald and Donald Simmons, 


ime . a hy a and myself in the picture.) We recently 
€Omrory iff your ome refinished and repainted two old signs 

Why not make your entire home a haven of comfort next = ea ypc gt eagec a “ 
‘ ° ° . * spread aro ao > arious ap- 
winter? Now is the time to start! And to make it easy on ve sees i p 


. : proaches to Winchester. Of equal im- 
your budget, choose a fuel-thrifty Mueller Climatrol Furnace. portance to visibility in a sign, we be- 


Yes, that’s the right choice for any size home, for any fuel, lieve, is to have it kept in such condition 
and for any type of heat — gravity or forced-air, or gas-fired as to be a credit to the Club and the 
oilers for steam or hot water heat organization of which it is a membe1 





epi tag ee 


Mueller Climatrol heating equipment is sturdily built, com- 
pact and beautiful in appearance. See for yourself how each 
unit is engineered to give you years of economical heating. 





All Mueller Climatrol equipment is backed by the com- 
pany’s 92 years of outstanding leadership — and supported by 
the experience of thousands of happy home owners who enjoy 
healthful, economical Mueller Climatrol comfort. 


Start your next winter’s comfort program today — by call- 
ing your Mueller Climatrol dealer. L. J. Mueller Furnace 
Company, 2098 W, Oklahoma Ave., Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin. 


0) > EA, 


4 
CDenminal 


F a8 >) LE =a) [i Cit | 
tre = Cia 
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GE , SE ATT Signs which do a job for Winchester. 
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Socialized Medicine in Britain 


Plan Starting Smoothly—Says Dr. Stephen Taylor 


[Continued from page 25] 


personality, and organizing 


Mr. Aneurin Bevan in a miner’s 


capacity, 
Born 
family in a poverty-stricken Welsh val- 
mass un- 
employment and the rising tuberculosis 


ley, he saw the bitterness of 


and infant-death rate figures. These ex- 
he 
isk of fighting 


periences burnt into his soul, and 
dedicated himself to the t 
poverty, squalor, and ill health with all 
energy of Welsh soul. 

the health 


had to carry with him his own party, 


the violent his 


For success in 


scheme, he 
+} — P ’ . 

the municipalities, the governors of the 
1,500 private charity hospitals, the med- 
ical specialists, and the general practi- 


tioners. On each of these he had to in- 


flict 
the 


hard blows. The Labour party and 


municipalities both favored a mu- 


nicipal hospital service. Mr. Bevan lifted 


the hospitals entirely from municipal 


control, and created new bodies, the re- 


gional hospital boards, each covering 


many municipal areas, to take over all 
spitals, including the private char- 


voluntary” hospitals 
ie future, each of the 14 boards 
the Brit 


was given the 


financed directly by 
iry. Each board 


grouping its hospitals into 


ts so that perhaps four small 


hospitals and two specialized 


for say, tuberculosis and 
with 
For the 


common specialist service was 


lics—were linked one 


general hospital whole 


and over the group a hos 


pital management committee was set up. 

The specialists in the hospitals are 
paid 
Once specialist status is achieved, usu- 


part-time or whole-time salaries. 


ally at about the age of 32, the salary 
ranges from £1,600 to £2,650 
($6,400 to $10,600), with an extra “dis- 
tinction 


are 
allowance,” to be won by the 
most eminent tenth of the profession. 
This allowance ranges from £500 to 
£2,500 ($2,000 to $10,000) a year. Part- 
time specialists are paid proportionately 
for the hours of work they do, and are 
permitted private practice. No patient 
in any general ward may be charged 
any fee, and of course the hospital re- 
covers no costs. 

There are two classes of private 
£3 
to those who want 


wards. The first, charged at about 
a week, are available 
privacy but do not wish to pay medical 
with- 
out charge, to any who need privacy on 


fees. These wards are available 


medical grounds. At present, far too 


few of these wards are available to meet 
The 


blocks, 


existing needs second type, in 


private hospital are more nu- 


here the patient must pay the 
£14 to £16 
and medical fees as well. 


merous; 
full 
week, 


cost, (S56 to $64) a 


There 
is, however, a ceiling fixed for medical 


fees in all but a few wards 


The specialists have also to provide a 


home consulting service for those who, 


for any reason, are unable to be moved 


to hospital. This, being a part of the 





R EMEMBERING names and faces may 
be easy for you—but how about facts? 
These articles 
you've read in this issue of The Rotarian. 


questions are based on 
Your memory for facts is good—if you 
score 80 or better. 
58 


1. Ernest Haycox's guest editorial 
states that one of these alone will not 
build a better world. Which one? 

Money. Words 

2. Through what commodity has Philip 

Barling endeared himself to Britons? 
Tea. Crumpets. Fat. 

3. America’s "half-open" 

secret is related to: 
Development of more coal mines. 
Atomic energy. 
Wiser use of manpower. 


Answers are on page 


Treaties. 


production 


4. What are the psychologists trying to 
find out for Joey? 
What his I. Q. is. 
Who will be good parents for him. 
What his life expectancy is. 
5. You'd have no trouble in Rocky 
Point, N. C., identifying one of these 
men. Which one? 





The Kiver-to-Kiver Klub 


George Washington Tuskegee. 
Booker T. Carver. 
Singleton C. Anderson. 


6. If it weren't for the insect Tach- 
ardia lacca, you'd have to learn to do 
without: 

Honey. Hemp. Shellac. 

7. In making a will, you shouldn't do 

one of these things. Which one? 
Designate an executor. 
Inform others of its conditions. 
Review it occasionally. 

8. Scientists have just developed two 

of these. Which is the exception? 
Self-cleaning house paint. 
Plastic hamburger-patty maker. 
Selt-inflating automobile tires. 

9. If you're one of these types, you 
especially liked Reviewer Frederick's col- 
umn this month: 

|-love-a-mystery type. 
Western-story type. 
Nature-loving type. 
10. In Pueblo, Colo., there's a special 
workshop for one of these groups: 
rphans. 
Wayward boys. 
Spastic-paralysis victims. 
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HOW 


BUSINESS 
| GIFTS 


PAY IG | Hi 
piviD ENDS; || 
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These are the pencils that 
write big business. As busi- 
ness gifts, they will book 
more business for you more 
often—pay you big divi- 
dends over and over again 
in new sales, repeat orders! 
These are the famous pen- 
cils that give trouble-free, 
easier writing, because they 
have the “Grip-Tite” tips 
that won't let leads wobble, 
turn or fall out. 





With your name or slo- 
gan imprinted, “Autopoint” 
pencils are good will build- 
ers...dependable salesmen 
with no time limit 6n their 
working hours. In beauti- 
ful styles and finishes, they 
are priced to fit your budget 
too. Send coupon for cata- 
log and quantity prices. 


INSTANT ACTION 
“AUTOPOINT” 
INDEX 


A marvelous gift your best 
customers and potential big 
business prospects will ap- 
preciate. Alphabetical in- 
dex flips back to page on 
which to enter phone num- 
bers, data, etc. Extra supply 
of memo sheets in base. 
Handsomely finished in 
walnut or black. The 
answer to “How to keep 
prospects reminded.” Mail 
coupon. 


TRACE mann 
BETTER PENCILS 
“*Autopoint’’ is a trademark of Autopoint Company. Chicago 
| _Avtovoi-t Company 
| Dept. R10, 1801 Foster Avenue, Chicego 40, IIlinois 
Please send me catalog and quantity prices on 
) “Autopoint” Imprinted Pencils 
] “Autopoint” Imprinted Instant Action In- 
dex and other Imprinted Business Gifts 


Street Address 
Div cvccvesepocvcosees Zone... .S 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| Company Name 
| 

| 

= 








SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED 
STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


for COMFORTABLE and SAFE seating for 
CHURCHES—SCHOOLS—INSTITUTIONS 
100% COMPACT 
Fold down to 1%” thin 
EASY TO SET UP—EASY TO FOLD 
Clarin chairs with contidence—the result of 
25 years of folding chair experience, 


write CLARIN MFG. CO, 
4640 W. Harrison St., CHICAGO 44, ILL. 


Write for folder “—\ Dept. P-10 











| There are more (steel folding chairs |— 
| institutional than any other make | 





Do you recognize length of service? Sound Psy- 
chology calls for tne recognition of long and 
faithful service of your employes. Length of 
service awards are tangible evidence of manage- 
ment’s interest in its per ee and an important 
factor in good employer-employe relations. 

Awards designed and manufactured by Mor- 
gan’s will be proudly presented and proudly worn 
by the members of your organization. 

Let us give you the benefit of our broad back- 
ground of experience in the design and manu- 
facture of service awards. Write today for infor- 
mation. 

We carry a complete line of trophies, cups, 
plaques and medals for all activities. Trophies, 
plaques and cups are also available with beautiful 
Rotary emblems. Write for catalog. Dept. R. 


CV rz« uae 


32 W. RANDOLPH ST CHICAGO 1 





national health service, is available with- 
out charge. 

Broadly speaking, the specialists are 
satisfied with the new arrangements. 
Most of them, especially the younger 
ones, are better off than they were, 
though none can hope to rise to the 
dizzy financial heights a few attained in 
the past. But generous pension provi- 
sions more than make up for this. 

The cost of the hospital and specialist 
service is by far the biggest item in the 
scheme’s budget. Initial estimates were 
The total is about 160 mil- 
and 


far too low. 
lion pounds (640 million dollars), 
it will rise as restrictions on capital de- 
velopment can be lifted. For Britain’s 
hospitals have stood in need of upgrad- 
ing for many a long year. In the future, 
the job will be done not piecemeal, but 
as part of an over-all plan, with first de- 
velopments at the 
need. 

On the general-practitioner side, the 
greatest controversy 
the abolition of the 
medical practices (which is to cost the 
nation 66 million pounds [264 million 
dollars] in compensation, but which will 


points of greatest 


has centered over 
sale of goodwill of 


open medical practice to all without 


capital or borrowing and the 
method of payment adopted. The 
eral 
capitation-fee 
their doctor, and he 
($3.60) a year for 
list, whether he 

times or not at all 
at £4,000 
tors have had to be allowed to exceed 
this. About 95 percent of the 
tion have registered with a doctor, 


power) 
gen- 
practitioners are 


now paid on a 


basis. Patients choose 
receives 18 shillings 
each patient on his 
that 
The ceiling is fixed 


sees 


patient 20 
($16,000) 


though many doc- 


popula- 
and 


Socialized Medicine in Britain 


Endangers the Nation 


[Continued from page 25] 

cost of a Service thus remunerated, and 
they were compelled to cut down this 
scale by about half. Since then a ‘fur- 
ther 
space of a few weeks the profession has 
different The 


sense of insecurity thus engendered has 


cut has been made, so that in the 


received three offers. 
alarm. 
has long made it 


created justifiable 
The Labour 
clear that it would like 


party 
to see a full-time 
salaried health service in which the med- 
ical practitioner would be completely 
controlled by the The 
medical profession has feared this fate 
that it has fought for, and 
secured, an Amending Act making such 
a change impossible without the consent 


Government. 


so strongly 


of Parliament. 

It must be kept in mind throughout 
that up to the present, no effort has 
been made to put a limit to incomes made 
by medical practitioners, and no settle- 
ment has yet been reached as to fees 


Says Sir Erne 


the remaining 5 percent have either not 
yet bothered to do so or have decided 
to carry on as private patients. And 
any doctor may take what private pa- 
tients he wishes, in addition to his 
health-service patients. 

Medicines are dispensed on doctor's 
commercial 
their 
and there is no limit of cost, 
though a doctor may be pulled up by 
his local medical committee for extrav- 
agant prescribing. Imagine how this 
helps the diabetic, or the patient with 
drug 


prescriptions by chemists 


who recover costs from the 


scheme, 


pernicious anemia whose weekly 
bill has been a constant anxiety. 
Spectacles are dealt with similarly by 
opticians. Dentists are paid on gener- 
ous piecework scales. And appliances, 
such as artificial limbs, belts, and wheel- 
chairs (motor driven if necessary), are 
supplied through the hospital service. 
All in all, 
remarkable 


the scheme is working with 
freed 
over the 


smoothness. To be 
from all financial anxiety cost 
of ill health is, people say, a worth-while 
return for the taxation 
which the Its total 
cost is about 250 million pounds (one 


high level of 


scheme necessitates 
billion dollars) a year, or about £5 per 
head of the population. 

Of course, it is in its infancy yet. It 
take us 
kind of scheme we want to see, with 


will 20 years to provide the 
modern hospitals, sanatoria, and nurses 
homes; with general practitioners work- 
health 
with the emphasis shifted to 
health rather than 

health. But the 
We are going 


ing from municipally provided 
centers; 
the maintenance of 
the treatment of ill 
foundations are well laid. 


ahead, 


st Graham-Little 


and other circumstances affecting the 
medical practitioner, as distinct from the 
dental practitioner. 

With a medical profession thoroughly 
dissatisfied, indeed, alarmed, it is 
not surprising that the Service itself has 


and, 


suffered, and correspondence in the lay 
and medical press gives a very convinc- 
ing indication of the general dissatisfac- 
tion of both patients and doctors under 
the new conditions, 

There is already a widespread move- 
amongst doctors, to resign from 
The British Dental Associa- 
tion, representing the dental profession, 


ment, 
the Service. 


has just issued a manifesto advising its 


members to resign from the Service, 
rather 
of the profession by doing inferior work. 

To make a living from medical prac- 


tice in the new Service, the practitioner 


than consent to lower the status 


must accept some 4,000 patients on his 


list. It is clearly impossible to give 
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proper attention to such a number, and 
the medical attention patients are now 
receiving is worse than at any recent 
time in the 
The 

hospitals under 
Service are 


history of the profession. 
to the 
Health 


for admission 
the National 
longer than Under 
the of the 
the administration has now 


vaiting lists 


ever 


pressure from Chancellor 
Exchequer, 
beet npelled to make a cut of 10 per- 
he expenditure on the hospitals 
with the cor- 
in that field, 
closing down of yet more beds. 


be remarked that 


the new Service, 
ling loss of efficiency 
has 


the cut 


produced a situation in which 
ng list for admission to hospi- 


hes 50,000. 


workings of the plan in respect 
difficult to follow. As the 
ident has pointed out, every 
fact in full 
taxation for any benefits offered. 


are 


tizen has in paid 


se benefits are refused to pa- 
Health 
patients 


loctors not on the 


although these 
t, paid in full for such bene- 
a still more 
the benefits 
to this 
ontributed 
zle penny piece to their cost. 


the other hand, by 
eak of judgment, 
full to 


Ithough they have « 


ble in visitors 


re 

in the formation of the esti- 
the cost of the Health Service 
m the fact that it 


stimate of 150 million pounds 


was started 


nine months, for England 
but during that time 
eded that figure by 58 million 


total 


alone, 


208 mil- 


items 


naking the cost 
ls. To quote but three 
liture, the Dental Service, 
million 
to 17,750,- 
Services 


12,900,000 


1 been estimated at 7 
grew in nine months 
the Ophthalmic 
illion 
d the 
led the 
llion pounds. 
mate for England 


g year has alre 


pounds to 
Serv- 
by 


Pharmaceutical 


original estimate 
and Wales 
ady grown 
of 260 million pounds, and 


nin 


t the provision of health cen- 


nost expensive single item yet 
for it calls for av 
s. The failure 


which } 


ist provision 
to provide these 
de- 
a key feature 


nters, ave been 
the Minister as 
onstruction of the country’s 


Services,” has been a grievous 
ntment and burden to the gen- 
tioner in the Service, who had 
yromised consulting rooms, secre- 
Ip, ete., the provision of which 
ld out as one of the chief attrac- 
the new Service. 
checked growth of expenditure 
alth Services is causing shock 
among thoughtful men at the 
makes to the whole economy 
intry. 
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THESE RESEARCH LABORATORY BULLETINS 


How te have 


Your floors cost money. To keep them beautiful . . . 
to make them last longer, the J. 1. Holcomb Research 
Laboratory has prepared this series of floor main- 
tenance bulletins for your use. They are the result 
of several years’ intensive research and tests on all 
types of floor surfaces. They are yours for the asking. 


* WRITE FOR THEM .. . State type of floor. These Bulletins cover 
Asphalt Tile, Composition, Cement, Cork Tile, Linoleum, Marble, Rubber, 
Slate, Terrazzo, Tile and Wood Floors. Write . . . there is no obligation. 
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Here is a beautiful binder that will 
prove useful to any subscriber to 
THE ROTARIAN. Here's an IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS GIFT suggestion for 
Rotarians. 


Strong, durable, simple in construc- 
tion, easy to operate, it holds 12 
magazines in a convenient, orderly 
manner. 


Equipped with a new style holder, it 
affords quick and easy insertion and 
withdrawal of magazines. 


Its handsome deep-blue burlap 
grained Kingskraft cover, embossed 
in gold, will make an attractive ad- 
dition to your library table or shelf. 


The price is $3.00 delivered in the 
United States, $3.50 in other coun- 
tries. Order now by name — THE 
ROTARIAN Binder. 


The ROTARIAN 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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* Make direct mail advertising 
EXCLUSIVE pay! Eliminate slow, tedious 
on hand work and costly plates 

or stencils. USE THE WEBER. 

- Pas Low first cost — low cost sup- 
orSTENCILs Plies —fast, easy addressing 
with all the advantages of 

px clear, distinct typewritten ad- 
SPEED dresses. Up to 2,500 an hour. 
GET THE WEBER NOW 

* from your dealer or write us. 
pend Complete with supplies for 
500 name list—ONLY $47.50. 


WEBER ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


220 West Central Rd., Mount Prospect, Ill. 
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Christmas is coming! 
What shall I send Aunt Margaret? Uncle 
Jim? Betty at college? H-m-m! Why, of 


course 
THE ROTARIAN! 
It’s only $2.00 for a year, or $2.50 for 
countries beyond the Americas. 


Why don't you use THE ROTARIAN to solve 
your Christmas-gift problem? Write to 
THE ROTARIAN 


35 E. Wacker Drive Chicago |, Ill 


FRESH DATES-—— 


The Unusually Ideal and Unique 
Execi Business or Personal Gift 
FANCY DATES 
in Distinctively Beautiful Cans 
3 pounds $3.50; Delivered 
2 pounds 2.45) in U.S.A 
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The Marshall Plan and Europe Today 


[Contimued from page 10] 


Committee of European Codéperation, of 
which I have the honor to be president, 
promises to give more amplitude and 
more dynamism to this common policy. 

Naturally, there will be differences of 
opinion. In this respect, there are two 
principles of which I wish to speak to 
you. It was that, in the 


principles of a common policy came into 


said Paris, 
conflict with the partisans of a policy of 
austerity, on the one 
with the 
That is tantamount to saying 
the 


hand, and, on the 


other, advocates of the policy 
of plenty. 
that there is 


partisans of a free spending policy and 


opposition between 
those of a directed economy. 

So far 
there is nothing more insincere 
between the 


think 
than a 


as I am concerned, I 


controversy or discussion 
followers of a policy of and 
Fundamentally, I do 


austerity 
those of plenty. 
not know a single advocate of the policy 
of austerity Understand, there are 
countries which have supported a policy 
of austerity with great courage—which 
had to support it because of the 
which they con- 


the war—but no has 


have 
sacrifices to were 
strained by one 


ever voluntarily chosen such a course.* 

Do you think that a single statesman, 
being able to confer abundance upon his 
have preferred auster 


country, would 


itv? One may be forced to limit the 
spending and the standard of living of a 
people because of the consequences of 
for example 

I am that 
compelled to it have 


plenty as soon as it can be 


the war, 


convinced those who are 


only one thought: 


made avail 


able in order to procure as quickly as 


possible an improvement in the stand 


ard of living for the whole population. 


The crux of the matter is the particu- 


What 
good would it do to adopt a high stand- 


lar situation of each country. 


ard of living if it could not be long 
maintained? 

A European country such as ours may 
have a better status than the others 
Yet, if the 
customers 
this 
transitory. 
that, for the 


problem is to save 


status of its large neighbors 


and remains precarious and 


bad, prosperity would prove quite 


That is why I am convinced 
Western 
all together 


countries, the 
lest all 
perish 


When we examine our position, which 


is due to various influences, the discus 


sion does not bear upon the principle of 


austerity or of plenty, but, most cer 


tainly, upon the establishment of a gen- 


eral line of conduct from a balance point 


between liberalism and directed econ 


omy. There are few discussions so false 
as those which take place between the 


advocates of spending and those of di- 
rected economy 


British See it, by Don 
1949, ROTARIAN 


*Sce ERP—As the 
ald McLachlan, February 


Although new evidence leads us to 
that there are new 
spending, I affirm that few of them are 


entirely orthodox as I hope there are no 


believe advocates of 


pure advocates of directed 
Who would still dare to say he is rather 
Doubtless, he would be 


economy. 


Manchesterian? 
so just so long as his own interests are 
I hold that there are 
no pure advocates of spending, just as 


not compromised. 


there are 

I think this is a problem which faces 
For all that, if we wish 
shall have to 
We shall have 
bow to 


no pure conservatives either. 


generation. 
Europe, we 


our 
to organize 
work out a detailed plan. 
among 
limitations, 


to discuss it ourselves, 


inevitable contract certain 
in some measure, im- 
I uphold this 


without it, 


obligations. This, 
plies directed economy. 
form of because, 


there is no way to achieve our 


economy 
purpose. 

The question is how to avoid imped- 
ing individual effort and private initi- 
ative It is not a here of 
toward 


indeed of 


question 
econ- 
finding 
Then 


spending or 
more 


tendencies 


omy, but once 


equitable terms for adjustment. 
especially will private initiative and in- 
effort be the maximum 


opportunity. 


dividual given 


Ir was in that spirit that, in Paris, we 
approached the study of our big prob- 
lems. Of the great principles that we 
formulated to effect a common European 
policy, the following main- 
tained from the very beginning: on the 
national level, 1949 must be the year of 
the financial and monetary stabilization 


must be 


If we can succeed in that, it 
f Europe and we 
Were the 


of Europe. 

will change the face o 
can enter upon a new phase 
financial and monetary situation reéstab- 
were all the barriers 


lished, monetary 


and obstacles eliminated, we could ap- 
proach the real problem which remains 
that of currency converti- 
all the other 


different 


to be solved, 


bility. From that moment, 


principles will appear in a 


light. 
rather large deficit 


If we consider the 


of the balance of Europe 


United States, we 


commercial 
with relation to the 
increase our 
And here let me 
eventuality that, 


endeavor to exports 
to the United States. 


add that in the 


must 


at the 





Answers to Klub Quiz, Page 55 


|. Words (page 6). 2. Fat (page 
17). 3. Atomic energy (page !4). 4. 
Who will be good parents for him (page 
18). 5. Singleton C. Anderson (page 
26). 6. Shellac (page 15). 7. Inform 
others of its conditions (page 33). 8. 
Self-inflating automobile tires (page 
35). 9. Nature-loving type (page 40). 
10. Spastic-paralysis victims (page 42). 
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Themed to views of those who favor European union, this cartoon by Poinier in 
the Detroit, Mich., Free Press, is titled No Crop until the Trenches Are Filled. 


Marshall Plan, commercial 


between Europe and _ the 
tates are not better adjusted, it 
expedient to make good the 
the commercial balance by al 
irope to sel] more 
lly, there is another way: the 
of American exports to Eu 
is precisely the one I do not 
I do not wish to do anything 
expansion Every policy of 
ind restriction is undesirable 
espect The solution of the 
iust be found in general ex 
n though, at the present 
are obliged to increase our 
decrease ou nports 
hope that this decrease of 
erican imports W become un 
ind that can compensate 


f exports 


oordinate 

is essen 

lan, we dis 

hat all countrie obeyed the 
and the same desire to invest 
ite aS Many new Industries as 
But what the interested par- 
not bother t ne e was who 
all these new products 
they collated the investment 
all the European countries, 
studied by what coefficient 
to multiply in regard to the 
period, ¢ 1 when they added 
es representing the different 
investment, it became appar- 
coordination was imperative if 
l useless 


avoid epetition, as 


inemployment, overstocking, 
slump in business 
obviously beside the question to 
1 this was achieved speedily 
the Belgians, the Dutch, the 
and the French immediately 
an agreement. Nevertheless, I 
ay that all these practical and 
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technical difficulties do not disturb me 
very much: they are inevitable. The im 
portant thing is to find out how the co 
Ordination can be arranged. We must 
not allow ourselves to become discour 
aged 

The real problem is to convince public 
opinion that, to obtain any hope of re 
covery, it will for some time have t 
consent gladly to certain sacrifices in 
the general interest. I am convinced 
that this problem is of prime importance 
and that it will mark a turning point 
in the situation. For the moment, we 
are not at that turning point, although 
the period is one of revision in the poli 


cles of statesmen 


Ix THE present case, it Is better to 
envisage an absolutely straight line of 
conduct. We are face to face with truly 
capital problems, important and grave 
problems. When you see the objects of 
our internal disputes, you must recog 
nize that these problems, important in 
another way, are going to determine 
Europe's destiny 

Sometimes it may seem as though I 
am not very realistic when I speak of 
the decline of Europe. Believe me, West- 
ern civilization would not be the first to 
know decline. History tells us there 
have been civilizations far more brilliant 
than ours whose only remains are a few 
stones and several ruined monuments 

We must comprehend that, if we do 
nothing, if we remain disunited in the 
presence of such strong rivals as the 
United States and the U.S.S.R., Europe 
will never fulfill its destiny, which is at 
stake. We have not lost our essential 
qualities if we can make the immediate 
sacrifices which are necessary; the pos- 
sibility of our recovering all our politi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral radiance in 
the world is being offered us. And I as- 
sure you it is a task which is well worth 
the labor devoted to it. 


. Cruise The World's 
lost Storied Sea .. 


DA day 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


by Cunard White Star’s 


BRITANNIC 


Sailing from New York 


JANUARY 28, 1950 


Thousands of years 

of legend and romance, 

history and drama have given the Medi- 
terranean associations that touch the 
hearts and minds of all mankind. Now 
Cunard White Star provides an all- 
embracing cruise that takes you to every 
part of this storied sea—54 days of 
tbly comfortable travel on the lux- 
urious BRITANNIC, a ship particularly 
suited to the congeniality of cruise life. 
Completely free from care, with a fas- 
cinating program of shore excursions 
under the direction of Thos. Cook & Son, 
you can take full, uninterrupted plea- 
sure in the splendors and wonders the 
Mediterranean spreads so lavishly before 


you. oe 
= - 


Calling at... 
MADEIRA © CASABLANCA © ALGIERS © MALTA 
TEL AVIV © RHODES © ISTANBUL + ATHENS 
ALEXANDRIA © PALERMO © WAPLES © GENOA 
VILLEFRANCHE © BARCELONA © PALMA © LISBON 
GIBRALTAR © CHERBOURG © SOUTHAMPTON 


Termination of the Cruise at Cherbourg 
or Southampton permits return to New 
York by later Cunard White Star sail- 
ings and allows for an extended spring- 
time vacation in Europe. 


For Information 
and Reservations 
Consult Your 
Travel Agent 


The British thadiliim dadtinguushes 
CUNARD 
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Tarrytown, New Yor 
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For over 45 years 
I have been selling 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


in this country and over 39 years in New 
Orleans. | have also sold rugs from here 
to Aberdeen, Scotland, Zurich, Switzer- 
land, and other parts of the world. 


My stock of 


PERSIAN RUGS 


is one of the best in America and positively 
the largest and finest in the South. | se- 
lect my rugs one by one. 

Phone, write or wire your needs and | will 
bring or ship a beautifully selected choice 
stock for your inspection and of course with- 
out any obligation. 

M. DOMBOURIAN 


1515 St. Charles Are. New Orleans 13, Louisiana 











@ For real sitting com- 
fort, plus postural! aid 
to physical fitness. . try 
the new Do/ More pos- 
ture chair for execu- 
tives. Send for name of 
dealer, and Free book- 
let, “Physical Fitness.” 
DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
DEPT 1026 ELAMART, INDIANA 


DO/MORE : :/ 
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Seating Sewice beeacurives 


—&. Start B/O-TAY 


Business of 


METALIZE BABY 
SHOES AT HOM 


MANY hobbyists find nothing more 
stimulating than a trip to an old ceme- 
tery, there to scout around and perhaps 
uncover new examples of grave humor 
for their epitaph collections. 


GENERATIONS ago epitaph writing 
was taken more seriously than today. 
As a result, some of the gravestone in- 
scriptions have a whimsical tinge. In 
fact, one avid collector sometimes refers 
to them as “life’s last laughs.” 

You see, people often wrote the in- 
scriptions themselves, to be sure that 
their enemies wouldn't get “the last 
word on them.” Some people even held 
competitions, to what would be 
most fitting on their gravestones 

Mark Stewart, a Rotarian of Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, photographed a 
stone in a churchyard in New Castle, 
Delaware, which contained a _ rather 
complete biography. It 

Traveller what do you inquire 
Know 


see 


once 


reads: 


friend 
HERCULES COUTTS 
born in Montrose in Great Britain 
Thence he to this Colony 
at New Castle. 
In the discharge of his duties 


our 


was 
came 


he was indefatigable: 
in te mper forbearing; in manner 
courteous 
In this county he filled many trusts 
civil as well as military 
He yielded to a premature fate 
by fever and running dysentery 
the 30th day of September 
4nno Domini 1707 
Translated and recut 1881 
ROTARIAN W. D. STAnsiL, of Lafayette, 


Indiana, reported an unusual stone 


which was placed in the Garden City, 
Illinois, cemetery one night years ago. 
It says: 
DANIEL STOTT 
Died 
June 12, 
Aged 
61 Years. 
Poisoned By His 
WIFE & DR. CREAM. 

And thereby hangs a long tale. The 
doctor was disappointed when the pa 
tient, an almost helpless invalid, had 
died and the death had created no suspi- 
cion He bombarded local authorities 
with messages hinting at foul play, un- 
til finally the body was exhumed and it 
was found that death was caused by an 
overdose of strychnine. Investigation 
that the victim’s young and 
attractive wife had plotted with the doc- 
tor for her husband’s murder. He was 
subsequently tried, convicted, and 
tenced to life in prison. He was released 
ten later and went to England, 
where he was hanged for the poisoning 
f several young girls 

This bit of revealing poetry was cut 
on a stone in the Douglas, Wyoming, 
cemetery: 
Underneath 


1881 


disclosed 


sen- 


years 


this stone in eternal rest 


Sleeps the wildest one of the wayward 
west 

He was a gambler and sport and cow- 
boy too 

And he led the pace in an 


He was sure on the trigger and staid to 


outlaw crew 


the end 
But he 
friend 
In the 


alike 


was never known to quit on a 


relations of death all mankind is 


E. M. Nelson, of Joknson City, N. Y., photographed these “limb stones.” The one 
at the left is found in Washington, N. H., while the rest of the captain's body 
is buried in Rhode Island. Connoisseurs refer to the second as “His Wife’s Arm 
stone. Note how the stonecutter made a practice cutting near the bottom of the slab. 
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But in life there only one George 
W. Pike 

Proof of this epitaph was submitted 
by Dr. E. C. Denison, of Sheridan, Wy- 
who was a consulting physician 
time of Pike's and 
attended the funeral 

nquiry which eventually spanned 
two Har- 
-PAvl 
were 


was 


oming 


last illness, 


tic was started after 
Beach, Michigan, Rotarians 
LBRICK and A. W. REDFIELD 
by an epitaph published in a 
‘lub publication, and attributed 
1508 in Cemetery, 


zland 


Kirby 


s look alive and talk, 


like fishes, swim beneath 


outstripping birds, shall 
le sky 
the world 
shall die 
IAN PHILBRICK with Ro- 
Percy Rycrort, of Gorleston-on- 
folk, England, and found that 
report re- 
inquiry was the 
had been made The 


personally answered 


deep drenched in 


checked 


loes not exist. The 
lat their 
which 
Kirby 
in 400 letters from all over the 
denying the truth of the alleged 
ne At news-reel 
rew arrived with all equip- 
to photo- 


not 


one time a 


iesting permission 
which did not exist 
with the 
ROTARIAN 
verdict 
word- 
the 


stone 
estion was taken up 
Archaeological Society 
as informed, and the 
hoax. The 


and not right for 


CK W 
it must be a 
odern 

108 

first epitaphs were written in 

schol- 
The 
taphs was 

The 


ie grave of ; ctor named 


gentry and the 
tom 


ynlv the 


on their tones 


them 
ly 


imor in the early 


eavy and prof orial 


ears one of orte 


FINIS MAGIN» 

the Elizabethar ra € 
Eng] 
lish language nd on 


pitaphs 
tombstones 

the 
One 


ippear on 


of all wall 
stone simply 
Fuller's Eart} 
was buried une 
ing, going, GONE! 
minster Abbey there is the fa 
Ben Jonsor 
Ben Jo 


is the one to 


neer 


Richard 
actor who was a friend of 
akespeare 

Purbage 

Scotland, a 
nan willed that his stone carry the 
tion: Thomas Thorps His Corpse, 
dow, however, refused to pay for 
one 


the fad spread to 


agance She ordered 


Thorps’ 
> of the 


Corpse 
drollest ever 
lis one to Lady O'L« 
Lady O’Looney, 

e of Burke, « 


Sublime” 


writ- 
voney 
called 


ommonly 
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She was bland, and deeply 
religious. 
Also she painted in water colors 
And sent several pictures to the 
Exhibition. 
She was first cousin of Lady Jones, 
And of such is the Kingdom of Heaven 
This one honored a doctor: 
Here lies the corpse of Dr. Chard 
He filled up half of this churchyard. 
And this one was for a Mr. Box 
Here lies one Box another 
The of wood was 


We cannot 


passionate, 


within 
very good 


for the other. 


one 


say as much 


What’s Your Hobby? 


if you are a Rotarian or a 
Rotarian’s family, you may have 
listed in this column by dropping a line to 
THe HopssyHorset Groom You are asked, 
however, to acknowledge any correspond 
ence which the listing brings your way 

Bowling-Club Badges: Terence Henham 
(13-year-old son of Rotarian—collects bou 
ling-club badges; wishes to correspond 
Rotarians and exchange badge in 
Canada, New Zealand, and England), P. O 
Box 278, Leeton, Australia 

Stamps: Sudhangshu R. Dey (15-year-old 
nephew of Rotarian—collects stamps; will 
exchange Indian stamps curios, snaps, 
match labels, etc., or teach Hindi, Bengali, 
or Gujarati in exchange for stamps from 
other countries), Patdi Bldgs., Ellis Bridge, 
Ahmedabad No. 6, India 

Recipes: L. W. Wellington (collects rec- 
ipes of special dishes popular throughout 
the Rotary world; interested in formation 
of a “Rotary Chef Club Caribou, Me., 
U.S.A 

Pennants: Jimmy Cooprider (14-year-old 
Rotarian—collects pennants 71 N 
Savre, Okla.. U.S.A 

Pen Pals: The following have 
“pen pals” as their hobby interest 

Harold L. Frederick, Jr. (18-y« 
of Rotarian—would like to write to 
Scouts of all ages in all parts of the world 
220 Nobile St., Souderton, Pa., U.S.A 

James Weeks (15-year-old son of Rotarian 

desires correspondence with boys and girls 

especially in South America, 
Finland: interested in hunting 


415 E. Main St., Vermillion, 


nember of a 


your name 


with 


sons of 


son of 
ith St 
indicated 


ar-old 


of saine age, 
Switzerland 
fish , stamps), 


r-old daughter of 


Phillips (14-yea 
other 


would like pen friends fron 
interested in read 
Roger Ave 


Rotarian 
countries; 
sui ning), 645 
Ul. U.S.A 
Carolyn 
Rotarian 
same age; 
records), 347 W 
Ohio, U.S.A 
Barbara Moore (15-year-old 
Rotarian—wishes pen frier — 
USA interested in » i dar 
swimming), Court ~Prescwg yf Paes liers 
land 
Nancy 
taria? 
anywhere in the 
ball, Tex.. U.S.A 
Fay North (16-year-old 
tarian—would like pen friends 
in all parts of the world P.O 
Taree, Australia 
Rustem Medora (15-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—would like pen friends; interested 
in stamps, photography, swin ing, tennis 
cycling), Jamsie Villa, Ellis Bridge, Ah- 
medabad 9, India 
Margaret Cairns 


( music, 
Kenilworth, 
Arnold ughter of 
would like to writ to 
interested in reading, s imming, 
Hamilton St.. West Milton, 


(16-year-old de 
youths 


daughter of 
pre fe tae. in 


Erwin (13-year-old daughter of Ro 
desires English-speaking pen friends 
world), P. O. Box 398, Tom 


daughter of Ro 
aged 16-19 
Box 177 


(14-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—desires pen pals; interested in 
swimming, boating, reading paurer 

nusic, photography, movies, animals), P. O 
Box 250 Huntsville, Ont., Canada 

Sallie Jo Beck (13-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian- would like to spond with 
girls aged 12-14; interested in interior deco- 
rating), P. O. Box 21, State Hospital, Mor- 
ganton, N. C.. US 

Marcia Miller 
would like pen friends aged 
tralia, England, Canada, New 
terested in sports interior 
fashion desiqning), 232 
Oak Park, Ill., U.S.A 

Hallfridur E *6tursdéttir 20-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian wishes to correspond 
with young people throughout the world), 
P. O. Box 61, Siglufirdi, Iceland 

James Matthews (17-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian would like pen pels aged 16-20: in- 
terested in stamps, photography, animals, 
fishing, travel), Peotone, Ill... U.S.A 

—THE HOBBYHORSE GROOM 


skiing, 


corre 


Rotarian— 
14-16 in Aus- 
Zealand; in- 
decorating, 
Scoville Ave., 


A 
(daughter of 


TELLS HOW TO CUT 
OPERATING COSTS 


WILLIAM LEAHY, research di- 

rector for Victor Adding 

Machine Co., says, “Sur- 

veys show thousands of 

businesses, large and small, 

are cutting operating costs 
with Victor Adding Machines.” 


USE A VICTOR 
ADDING MACHINE 


89: 
ONLY ieLUDED 


Liberal monthly terms 


Cut your operating costs. Eliminate long 
hours of hand figuring. Anyone can oper- 
ate. Small, compact, easy to move any- 
where. Precision-built, like fine watches. 
Strong and sturdy. 23 Victor values from 
$89.50 to $407.50. Made by the World's 
Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of 


Adding Machines. 
FREE 


“How to Avoid Finan 
cial Tangles."” Setts For $1.00 
Yours FREE. 144 practical 
pages. Get your copy by sending 
in coupon 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO. 


See classified section local phone book for Victor 
dealer. Call him for free copy of $1.00 book or 
send coupon to address below 


Also with 
10 key keyboard. 


Free book. * 








Victor ADDING Macuine Co 
Dept. R10 Chicago 18, Ill 


without cost or obligation a 


Please send me 
I Avoid Financial Tangles 


copy of “How to 
Name 
Address 


City 





For real comfort 


“Lennox ‘Mayfoir 


ST. LOUIS 1, M 


+ Gate in every room 

eN fed through 
Finest Guede 

e@ Garage facilities 


Rates from 
$3.50 














COMPOSITION CO, 


ecunricaco tt 


A-!t 


1SS EAST OunIO STREET - 
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Cu 
Advertising Machine 


Stripped Gea 








and ILLUSTRATES 
at Daet Sores, 


men, in every line, are boosting 

sales in spite of conditions—with 
1 ¢ messages—printed and illustrated in afew 
minutes on gov’nt post cards — with amazing 
new patented CARDMASTER. Your “today’s” | 
ideas, read by your prospects next morning. 
Not a toy, but a sturdy advertising machine, 
built to last for years. Low price, sold direct. | 
Guaranteed for five years. Send name today. 


SEND NAM We'llsend FREE illustrated book of money- 


making IDE -4 for your business end com- 
plete, anique advertising piens. H YOUR NAME TODAY. 


CARDMASTER COMPANY 


1920 SUNNYSIDE, Dept. 410 CHICAGO 40, ILL. 











AUTO 
REFLECTOR 


EMBLEMS 


For attachment to license plate. 
Rotary emblem in official colors 
and name of city show up 
clearly, day and night. A Re- 
flexite product, 
Quantity 

6-1 


12-23 

24-47 ee 
Minimum order, 6. 
weeks for delivery 


NEW CANAAN 


Write for Rotary Catalog 


USSELL 


325 W. Madison St 


We write speeches on 
any mubject Confidential 


hes For Every Oc- 

jon," collec $2 bli’ speakin g Manual a. 
Omeers Hand ery with 'Tnstant Parliamentary Guide, $2 
List of prepared talks iled free us for 
special foreigr 


JOK ES 
pastrmaster’s 
PROG RAMS 2 $5 Best as 
& Lodge Stunts, $2. Holida nd many « 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
1468 W. Sth St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 





Chicago 6, 1. 





mailed 


"New 
r Speaker's Je vke _ Book $2 





SPEAKERS DESK ioe Toles 
ete, x 


s 

club supplie 

“OLD GLORY” 
163 


My Favorite Story 

Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
used under this heading. 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THE Rotarian Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
The following favorite is from A, 
A. Farrar, a Trenton, Ontario, 
Canada, Rotarian. 


stories 


Many years ago when cars had 
cranks and not self-starters, I was 
trying to crank my car in front of 
the store I had but recently 
opened after my arrival in the 
town, and my small son was pull- 
ing the choke. In the midst of my 
difficulty, and thinking how I 
would express myself if my son 
were not in the vicinity, I noticed 
a well-dressed man watching me. 
Hoping to make another sale, I 
said, “Did you want to see me?” 

“Not today,” he replied. “I’m 
the Methodist minister and I have 
a car of my own!” And he walked 
away. 














W. Harrison St 
Wabash 2-2070 


Our 1949-50 catalog of 7 smash hit 
programs tells how you can put on a 
r Ladies’ Night, with less work 
at less cost. Everything furnished 
More than 3,000 presentations by Ro- 
service clubs during 
years. Success guaranteed 

Write for hook NOW 
THE PARTY GUILD, Dept. 10 
1413 Bryn Mawr, Chicago 26, iil. 


| 
| 
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Tolerance 
I realize each day I have to live, 
The faults I must accept in folks I see, 
But this is true, they all have good to 
give, 
And have so much to overlook in me. 
—FRANCES BROWN 


Who's in the Family? 

Here are well-known partner- 
ships whose two members, being related 
through birth or marriage, have the 
same last name. Can name them? 

.. = and | Castle, 
and W Wright. 
and M Curie. 
and M 
and H 
and R 
and G 


some 


you 


wy 


Lamb 
Menuhin. 
Dolly. 
Hartman. 
and W Mayo. 
and O Johnson. 
and A Iturbi. 
and A Astaire. 
and E Howard. 
and I Gershwin. 
E and J Culbertson. 


This quiz was submitted by Edward Dem- 
bitz, of New York, New York 


OO 


Can 


How’s Your Plurality? 

In the course of an extemporaneous 
talk you find you must use the plurals 
of a number of titles. How would you 
handle the following? 

Aide-de-camp. 2. Court-martial. 3. 
Notary public. 4. Hors d’oeuvre. 5. John 
Dory. 6. Infant prodigy. 7. Man-of-war. 
8. Attorney general. 9. Governor gen- 
eral. 10. Ignis fatuus. 11. Brigadier 
general. 12. Auto-da-fé. 13. Judge ad- 


14. Son-in-law. 15. Gentleman’s 
16. Franc-tireur. 17. Cousin 
19. Table 


vocate. 
gentleman. 
german. 18. Finnan haddie. 
d’hote. 20, Jack-in-the-box. 


This quiz was submitted by Gerard Mos- 
ler, of Forest Hills, Long Island, New York. 


Quizzical Dog Show 
Here are some popular breeds of dogs 
whose names are disguised in phrases. 
For example, a monastery dog could be 
a St. Bernard. What breed of dog could 
be called: 
A Joe Louis dog. A bus dog. 3. 
A mess-call dog. 4. A windy-valley dog. 
5. A hurrying dog. 6. A couch-cover 
dog A gory dog. 8. An overhead dog 
9%. A North Pole dog. 10. A hale and 
hearty dog. 11. An athletic-director dog. 
12. A lazy dog. 13. A rude dog. 14. A 
“hoot, mon!” dog. An arresting dog. 


This quiz was Stewart 
Schenley, of Monaca, 


The answers to these quizzes will be 
found on the following page. 


submitted by 
Pennsylvania. 


In Embryo 
i scientist, true to his heart's desire, 
Seeks unheard-of treasure in muck and 
mire, 
And holds gooey clay in a hopeful fist— 
Perhaps your young son is a scientist. 
—WILLIAM W. Pratt 


“Tuice Told “Sales 


A jest’s prosperity ties in the ear of 
him that hears it, neverinthe tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare 


Too Late! 

A pious lady who lived by herself was 
quite put out because her neighbors had 
invited her to go with them on a 
picnic. On the morning of the outing, 
however, the picnickers relented and 
asked her to join them. 

“It’s too late,” she snapped. 
prayed for rain.”—The 
OKMULGEE, OKLAHOMA. 


not 


“I've al- 
ready Okmul- 


ge ean, 


Obeying Orders 
The tiny boy had been taken for an 
automobile ride by a friend of the fam- 
ily. On his return his mother said to 
him, “Did you thank Mr. Banks for tak- 
ing you for a ride?” 
There was no answer. 
her 


The mother 
question, but still there 
answer. “Jimmie,” she _ said, 
“did you hear me?” “Yes,” whispered 
Jimmie, “but he told me not to mention 
it."—The Wheel, JaMaica, NEw YorK. 


repeated 
was no 


A Bit Different 

A class was asked to write an essay 
on Quakers. One little girl closed hers 
in this fashion: “Quakers are very meek 
people who never fight and never an- 
swer back. My father is a Quaker—but 


THE ROTARIAN 





my mother isn't."—Savannah Rotary, 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 
Please Take Over 

The baby 
day and the 


had cried and fretted all 
young mother was nearly 
frantic. When her husband came home 
in the evening, she de her ex- 
perience 

“Well, remember,” he 
fully, “the hand that 
rules the world.” 

About 8:30, with the 
again, said to hubby: 

“I'm going to a movie, darling, so for 
the next couple of hours you assume 
world domination.”—Buzz Saw 


scribed 


cheer- 
cradle 


told her 
rocks the 
baby crying 
she 


No Help Wanted 


Jim: “Just heard about your new 
job.” 
John: “Yeah?” 
Jim: “Yeah. And 
you should be fired 
“That’s the 


Locomotive. 


from what I hear 
with enthusiasm.” 
John trouble I was.” 


The 


No Sale 
Roadside 
Not 
plenty of 
and fancy 
YorxK 


work for sale.” 
you We have 
both plain 
HORNELL, NEW 


“Fancy 

thank 

work of our own, 
-Rotary Hub, 


sign: 


interested, 


Just 


A very 


4s Good 


housewife en- 
nearly as 


conscientious 


gaging a new maid asked 


many questions as are asked in a civil- 
service examination. 

“Have you,” she inquired 
“any religious views?” 

“No, ma’am, I haven't,” 
girl, “but I've got some dandy snapshots 
of Niagara Falls and the Great Lakes.” 
—Rotarygrams, RIVERHEAD, NEW YORK. 


Crowded 

Young man: “I'd marry Shirley to- 
morrow if I could only find a house to 
live in.” 

Friend: 
her parents?’ 

Y. M.: “Can’t. They're living with 
their parents.”—The Propeller, VALLEJO, 
CALIFORNIA. 


“Why don’t you move in with 


Answers to Quizzes on Page 62 
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Limericks are not a product of Lim- 
erick, Eire—that is, all of them aren't. 
Rather, they come out of the minds of 
people in all parts of the world, in large 
cities and small hamlets, in pretentious 
homes and cozy cottages, in castles and 
Quonset huts. So the field of limerick 
writing is open to all. Why, then, not 
think up the first four lines of a limerick 
and send them to The Fixer, in care of 
The Rotarian Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago |, Illinois? If your con- 
tribution is selected as the limerick-con- 
test winner of the month, you will re- 
ceive $5. It doesn't pay to delay. 

- + 





The winning limerick which you see 
below came from Marjorie McLean, of 
Rocky River, Ohio. Note it carefully, 
then send in your last line to The Fixer. 
lf he selects a line from you as one of 
the “ten best,"" you can be certain of 
one thing: a $2 check will be on its way 
to you soon. Closing date: December 15. 


SANE SWAIN? 
| recall one Roger Q. Lain, 
An exhibitionistic young swain, 

At his girl's slightest wish 
He would swallow six fish, 


TRIGHS SIGHS 
Had any experience at looking into 
the accusing eyes of a traffic "cop"? If 
you have, or if you haven't, you may, or 
may not, have had sympathy for the 
maiden who tried it. Recall the bob- 





Limerick Corner 


tailed limeri¢k giving the details in The 
Rotarian for June? Here it is again: 


The maiden, with heart-rending sighs, 

Looked up in the traffic cop's eyes. 
"Was | speeding?” she cooed, 
But the copper was rude, 


The Fixer selected these “ten best” 


last lines to finish it: 


"Just naturally ‘fast,’ | surmise.” 
(Philip M. Ray, member of the Rotary Club 
of Prince Rupert, British Columbia, Canada.) 


Her sighs turned to crighs, | surmighs. 
(Mrs. Jessie S. Camp, secretary 
to a Creston, lowa, a 

"What a race! Here's ticket—your prighs 
(Alice Wheeler, Schenectady, New ork.) 


"Did a think you were flying the skighs?” 
. A. Freeman, Pasadena, California.) 


And his eyes told her eyes he was wise. 
(Anthony C. Morcom-Green, President of the 
Rotary Club of Onehunga, New Zealand.) 


And said, Time alone safely flies.” 
Akey R. Smith, Secretary of the Ro- 
tary Club of Plattsburg, Missouri.) 
To these speeding coo- 
(Aquina G. Shea, 


uettes he was wise! 
lyndon, Minnesota.) 
Said, ‘I'm allergic to all alibis.”’ 
(Mrs. Philip Livingston, wife of a 
Paso Robles, California, Rotarian.) 


"Your ‘dumbness,'" he said, “takes the 


prize.” 
(L. Newton Hayes, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Piattsburg, New York.) 


Said, “More brains and less gas | advise.” 
(Mrs. H. J. Flatt, wife of a West- 
New Zealand, i 


port, Rotarian.) 


sternly, | 


answered the | 


pue | 


1qany] oueduy | 
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Answers the “Wraps” 
Problem 











Accommodates 
32 


The, Checkerette is easily carried. Sets up in a min 
ute without nuts, belts or tools. Height adjustable 
for adults, small children or garment bag warege, 
sinart gift for homes 
Ideal for churches, hotels, clubs, coffe hops, etc 
Accommodates 32 with snap-on double = or 4 ft 
rod for coat hangers. Sturdy welded steel construc 
tion, designed and manufactured by make 4 of 
OFFICE VALET Wardrobe Equipment for es 
factories and institutions, Write for beeeer ‘No. 
it. 


VOGEL - PETERSON CO. 


624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicege $, fil 


INTERNATIONAL 


BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 
TTENTION com 
A " COMMITTEES 
Twenty minutes of delightful entertainment; 
16mm film, sound and color, on history and de- 
velopment of the American saddle bred horse. $10 
for three days in your possession Write 


The American Saddle Horse Breeders Ass'n 
$29 South Fourth Street, Louisville 3, Kentucky 





Rotary Club Record Systems 
for SECRETARY » TREASURER 
PRESIDENT » COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 


S Maxwell Company 
407 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, II 


/ Wtonroce 
FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TRBLES 








THERE ARE “WEEKS” 
these days for almost everything 
under the sun. There are Na- 
tional Cat Weeks and Waffle 
Weeks, and World This-and-That 
Weeks. But unless we ourselves 
a. > promoting cats or waffles or 
this-and-that, we only yawn and 
turn the page. Now, however, 
there comes a V °k so different 
and so meanincful as to make 
bracketing it with the others im- 
possible. We refer to UNITED 
NATIONS WEEK October 17-24. 


HERE IS A WEEK 
people around the earth will 
want to celebrate. They have 
seen their U. N. come through 
four trying, turbulent years in- 
tact. They have watched it score 
in every quarter of the globe the 
many solid gains Trygve Lie re- 
ported in the August number of 
this magazine. They want to see 
the U. N. succeed. Thus they will 
observe the coming Week and its 
climaxing United Nations Day 
October 24—if they know about 
It. 


ROTARY’S PRESIDENT, 
Percy Hodgson, is determined 
that, to the limit of Rotary’s abil- 
ity, they shall know about it. He 
has proclaimed October 17-24 as 
“United Nations Week in Rotary 
International.” “To realize the 
splendid opportunities of this 
event calls for intensive prepara- 
tions,” he notes, and he appeals 
to every Rotary Club in the 
world to take the lead in spark- 
plugging community-wide ob- 
servances that reach every man, 
woman, and child. Ideas for:such 
celebrations abound. Let there 
be a United Nations Week in 
every one of the 6,900 towns in 
80 countries where there are Ro- 
tary Clubs! 


THAT GARBLED PRESS REPORT 


from the New York Convention 
seems to have started something. 
We refer, in case you’re wonder- 
ing, to the one that attributed to 
Rotary a slap in the face of the 
profit motive. We have had sev- 
eral letters about it. A few news- 
paper and magazine editors have 
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frowned. And we see that one of 
our distinguished contemporaries 
is “genuinely sorry to see Rotary 
bow to the loud talk by fellow 
travellers and other people who 
confuse profit with greed.” 

Well, the facts of the case are 
pretty clearly set forth in a re- 
cent statement hy President 
“Perce” Hodgson and Secretary 
Philip Lovejoy. You'll find it on 
page 4. The profit idea is just as 
sound as ever. And “He Profits 
Most Who Serves Best” will con- 
tinue to appear on letterheads 
and mastheads of hundreds or 
thousands of Rotary Clubs, just 
as it has for years. 


ON OFFICIAL LITERATURE 
of Rotary International, however, 
it will be omitted. The reason 
should be understandable to any- 
one who has wrestled with the 
semantic problem of turning 
thoughts expressed in one lan- 
guage into another with preci- 
sion. We've never taken time to 
count up, but probably 40 lan- 
guages are spoken in the 80 or so 
countries in which there are Ro- 
tary Clubs. The difficulty of trans- 
lating the motto into several lan- 
guages was demonstrated a few 
years ago. Someone had it put 
into Spanish. That translation 
Was sent to France, and the result 
was sent to another country. So 
the motto went from land to land, 
each time in a different tongue 
Finally, the-motto came home and 
Arthur Sheldon 
wouldn't have recognized his 
child. It read something like 
this: “He gets the most who gets 
it first.” 


even the late 


“HE PROFITS MOST 
Who Serves Best” goes on, just as 
before—an unofficial slogan along 
with “Service above Self.” It has 
been and will be used with high 
favor by many Rotarians and Ro- 
tary Clubs. But because of rea- 
sons cited, its use on official litera- 
ture will be discontinued 


THE 1950 ROTARY REUNION 
at Detroit, Michigan, next June 
18-22 will be unique. To non- 
Rotarian Detroiters it will look 


Printed in U.5.A.—W. I 


very much like the one held there 
in 1934, for it will have outstand- 
ing speakers, a House of Friend- 
ship, and craft assemblies. But it 
will be different. Except during 
World War II years when trans- 
portation was curtailed, each of 
Rotary’s Annual Conventions 
since they started in 1910 has 
been open to all Rotarians. But 
at Detroit attendance will be lim- 
ited to ten categories, of which 
chiefest are Club delegates (one 
for each 50 members or major 
fraction thereof), alternates, and 
proxies. 

Such “delegates’ Conventions” 
are to be held hereafter in even 
years. In odd years attendance 
will be unrestricted. 

The reason for the smaller gath- 
erings in alternate years is, of 
course, that few cities in the 
world have facilities to handle a 
full Rotary reunion. So to avoid 
convening in a diminishing cir- 
cuit of metropolises, the Board 
has developed the ‘delegates’ 
Convention” plan. But in the ne- 
cessity lies a virtue. The reduced 
size of the even-year reunions will 
favor more intimate fellowship 
and widespread participation. 


TO U.S.A. ROTARIANS— 
especially to fathers of girls and 
boys in the armed forces—news 
that the USO has been reacti- 
vated is good news. For the dis- 
tinguished record of the United 
Service Organization is an ear- 
nest of what it will do in these 
days of peace. 

Today there are approximately 
1,600,000 active U. S. servicemen, 
we are told. Few of them are pro- 
fessional fighters; most of them 
are civilians in uniform. They 
are younger than their wartime 
predecessors, and they are 
scattered to remote places. Their 
need for clubs, lounges, and cen- 
ters—veritable “homes away from 
home’’—is obvious. 

It is to the glory of America 
that the USO is financed entirely 
by private gifts, often through 
Community Chests. And it hardly 
needs to be added that American 
Rotarians, in the words of Past 
District Governor Leon Gibson, 
“will continue to give the USO 
the maximum cooperation as a 
project of top importance.” 
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leading office dealers. 
7 : . : 3u 
“We have advertised in The Rotarian for a number of Wardrobe Rack 


years,’ writes Mr. Magnuson. “Long enough to feel 
its circulation grow from 185,000 to over 270,000. 
Still, when checking inquiries and sales from our 
advertising, I am always impressed with the apparent 
penetration into a community of The Rotarian. 

“It brings us business not only from large industrial 
and commercial firms but also from schools, churches, 
lodges, institutions, banks, department stores, small 
specialty stores . . . even from doctors and dentists. 

“It not only goes to men in our primary markets 
but because of their widespread interests provides, in 
addition an economical way to introduce our products 
to innumerable small secondary markets as well.” 

2 & 





Lockerette | Costumer 


This is typical of comments from national advertisers who 
are using The Rotarian—a timely monthly magazine reaching 
key businessmen who buy and influence buying for their 
businesses, their homes, and their communities. Send today 
for facts and figures about this highly selective and responsive 
executive audience {now over 270,000 net paid}... There’s 1 balf-column advertisement for The Rotarian 


+20 . prepared and placed by Ross Llewellyn, Chicago, 
no obligation. Illinois, advertising agency for Vogel-Peterson Co, 


VOGEL - PETERSON CO. 


624 So. Michigen Ave Chicege 5, itt 
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This message is inspired by Alcoa's new Technicolor 
film, “Curiosity Shop", dedicated to broadening 
the frontiers of research. The film is available on 
request for your church, school or club. Address 
ALCOA, 1787K Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Po. 


The lights on the hill that brought you better living 


And what keeps them burning... 


By the big clock on the wall in Alumi- 
num Research Laboratories, it won't be 
sunup for three hours yet. But inside 
those lighted windows, dawn is breaking 
now. The dawn of a new discovery. 

Let’s mark the date... 

Was it the time Alcoa research men 
tested their new alloy, 75S, and proved 
it strong as steel —so your planes, trains, 
and even the plate that holds your piano 


strings could have giant strength with 


THE MEN AND WOMEN OF 


4 


Te know other stories of the Alcoa family and the growth of aluminum's usefulness to you, write for free copy, * 


feather weight? Or the time they dis- 
covered how to color aluminum, so you 
could have jewel-like home accessories 
for pennies? The time they found the 


Aleoa Alumi- 


num, that now carries high-tension loads 


way to make high-purity 


of electricity from city to city? 


Which 


matter. 


time it was doesn’t really 


What does matter io you is this: That 
there were men so absorbed in research 
that they forgot the clock. That others 


stood ready, in our mills, sales offices 


and management offices to do the addi- 
work that 


covery practical. It matters that there 


tional hard made the dis- 
were thousands of Aleoa stockholders 
with the courage to see profits used for 
growth, and for the research and plants 
that growth demands. 

Those are the things that have made 
aluminum useful. Courage. Hard work. 
The challenge of the unknown. 

They are the same things that have 
made America great. We know of no 


substitute for them. 





‘Outline of Aluminum,” 1787K Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





